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THE     FEED  SITUATION 

•A-  1939-^'  supply  of  feed  grains  per  grain  cons-uming  animal  on  farms 
S  percent  "below  the  supply  of  last  year  was  indicated  today  "by  the  Bureau 
of  AgrlcuJ.t-aral  Economics.    The  total  indicated  supply  of  feed  grains  — 
production  plus  carry-over  —  is  alDOut  the  same  this  year  as  last,  "but 
there  ere  more  animals  on  farms. 

The  supply  per  animal  unit  this  year  is  indicated  to  "be  a"bout  k 
percent    shove  the  pre-drou^t  average;    last  year  it  was  I3  percent  a'bove. 
Hay  supplies  per  animal  unit  will  be  a"bout  6  percent  smaller  than  a  year 
ago,  "but  16  percent  ahove  average.    The  tot?l  supply  of  high  protein  and 
wheat  millfoeds  is  expected  to  he  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but  there 
v;ill  probably  be  less  wheat  available  for  feeding. 

The  total  s^jpply  of  corn,  including  the  prospective  large  October  1 
caj-ry-over^is  expected  to  exceed  the  193^  supply,  but  the  quantity  of  corn 
not  sealed  may  be  somewhat  smaller.    Oats  supplies  on  July  1  were  I3  per- 
cent smaller  than  those  of  last  year,  while  barley  supplies  were  about  9 
percent  larger. 

Livestock  numbers  have  been  increasing  rapidly  during  the  past 
year,  but  prices  have  been  declining,  and  there  has  apparently  been  no  . 
marked  improvement  in  the  demand  for  feed  grains  from  livestock  feeders. 

The  volume  of  hog  production  in  1939-^  is  expected  to  be  around  IS  percent 
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larger  than  in  The  fact  that  market  prices  of  hogs,  however,  are 

at  present  $2.00  to  $3,00  per  100  pounds  lower  than  last  year  is  largely  off- 
setting the  influence  of  increased  hog  nuin"bers  on  corn  prices.    While  the 
numlDer  of  aattle  on  feed  iaflgust  1  was  l6  percent  larger  than  last  year, 

prices  of  fed  cattle  are  around  $1.00  per  100  pounds  lower,  and  the  margin 

TDetween  feeder  and  fat  cattle  prices  is  much  less  favoralile  to  feeders. 

Commercial  demand  for  corn,  oats,  and  Ijarley  has  heen  about  the  same  in  recent 
iionths  as  in  the  like  period  of  last  year. 

Prices  of  corn  and  "barley  are  somewhat  Tselow  prices  a  year  ago,  while 
pats  and  grain  sorghums  prices  are  higher.  The  marked  decline  in  corn  prices 
from  June  to  late  July  apparently  reflected  favorable  growing  conditions, 

together  with  uncertainty  regarding  the  1939  corn  loan  program  and  the  quantity 
of"  193s  corn  under  seal  that  would  be  withheld  from  market  for  another  year. 
Corn  prices  have  strengthened  somewhat  since  late  July>  with  reports  of 
crop  losses  in  the  western  Corn  Belt  and  the  G-overnment  ajinouncement  that 
the  1933  corn  under  loan  will  continue  to  be  withheld  from  market. 

Indications  are  that  soybean  production  may  again  be  at  a  record 

level.    The  total  1939  acreage  of  soyr^eans  for  all  purposes  is  18  percent 
lar-ger  than  last  year  .and  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  slightly  better* 

Exports  of  corn  have  been  declining  since  the  first  of  the  year, and, 
in  recent  months  have  been  too  small  to  be  significant.  Tor  the  entire  marketing 
year  ending  September  3O  the  total  exports  will  probably  not  exceed  35 
million  bushel s» 
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CORN 

BACKG-HOmiD.-    The  severe  droughts  in  193^  and  1936  re- 
. suited  in  acute  feed  shortages^and  livestock  numhers 
were  reduced  to  a^bout  12  percent  "below  the  192S-32  aver- 
age.   High  corn  yields  in  1937  resulted  in  an  ahove  aver- 
age production  and  an  a"bout  average  corn  supply.  Supplies 
per  animal  were  unusually  large,  and, despite  the  large 
exports  and  heavy  feeding  per  animal  on  farms,  the  carry- 
over of  corn  on  October  1,  I93S,  was  near  the  large  carry- 
over of  1933.    Production  was  again  ahovc  average  in  1932. 
which,  together  with  the  large  carry-over,  a^in  made  large 
supplies  per  animal. 

Corn  prices  declined  sharply  from  the  peak  level 
reached  early  in  1937,  and  during  the  past  year  have  "been 
near  the  level  for  the  first  half  of  the  1933-3^  marketing 
year.  Corn  livestock  feeding  ratios,  which  were  very  un- 
favorahle  during  the  drought  years,  iDecame  very  favorahle 
to  livestock  feeders  during  1937  1932* 

Larger  supply  in  prospect 

Hot,  dry  weather  during  July  in  large  areas  of  the  Western  Corn  Bglt 
reduced  the  prospect  for  the  1939  corn  crop  in  these  areas  hy  as  much  as  50 
percent.  This  was  only  partly  offset  hy  some  improvement  in  the  Eastern  Corn 
Belt,  and  the  total  United  States  corn  crop,  as  indicated  hy  August  1  condi- 
tions, was  estimated  at  2,U6o  million  "bushels,  111  million  iDushels  "below 
the  indicated  production  on  July  1  and  about  S2  million  bushels  below  the 
1938  crop.    In  view  of  the  unusually  large  carry-over  in  prospect  at  the 
close  of  the  present  marketing  year,  however,  the  total  1939-^  supply  may 
be  larger  than  the  2,90^  million  bushel  supply  in  1938-39* 

The  total  supplies  of  corn  in  areas  of  the  western  Corn  Bglt  may  again 
be  small  per  grain  consuming  animal  unit  during  l939-"^»     Stocks  of  corn  on 
July  1  in  various  States,  together  with  the  production  as  indicated  on 
August  1,  indicate  that  the  supply  of  corn  availpble  for  the  coming  marketing 
year  may  be  below  the  I92S-32  average  per  grain  consuming  animal  unit  in 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota,  and  near  average  in  Missouri.    In  Iowa, 
Minnesota*  and  most  of  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  States,  indications  are  that 
suppliesT?Will  again  be  well  above  average  per  grain  consuming  animal  unit  on 
farms. » 

The  indicated  yield  of  corn  for  the  United  States  on  August  1  was 
27.1  bus'nels  per  acre.  This  yield  compares  v;ith  23. 0  for  the  1928-37  average, 
which  contained  3  drought  years,  and  with  25.4  for  the  1923-32  average.  High 
yields  this  year  as  compared  with  the  pre-drought  average  are  due  primarily 
to  increased  use  of  hybrid  corn.  Corn  hybrids  have  increased  sharply  in 
popularity  during  the  last  5  years,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over  UO  percent 
of  the  acreage  in  the  Corn  Belt  area  was  planted  to  hybrids  this  year.  This 
increased  use  of  hybrid  corn  is  expected  to  continue  during  the  next  few 
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years  and  will  resiilt  in  the  maintaining  of  avera.ge  yields  of  corn  at  a 
somewhat  higher  level  than  has  "been  ohtained  in  past  years  of  similar  weather 
conditions.     This  will  mean  that  with  reduced  acreage,  the  total  corn  produc- 
tion may  be  maintained  or  even  increased.    This  may  make  from  5       IQ  per- 
cent of  the  corn  acreage  available  for  the  production  of  other  crops  or  for 
an  increase  in  corn  production. 

Weather  conditions  since  the  first  of  August  would  indicate  that  there 
may  have  "been  some  improvement  in  the  corn  crop  since  that  date.  Literal 
rains  have  aided  the  situation  in  northern  Missouri,   southern  Iowa,  central 
and  eastern  Kansas,  and  in  NeTsraska.  While  the  corn  in  much  of  this  area  may 
have  "been  injured  largely  "beyond  recovery,  rains  have  undoubtedly  improved 
the  prospect  for  corn  forage  supplies  and  corn  silage,  and  have  materially 
improved  the  entire  feeding  situation. 

Supply  of  unsealed  corn  may  be  reduced 

The  quantity  of  corn  not  under  seal  may  again  "be  somewhat  smaller  this 
year  than  the  quantity  in  1938-39  ff  the  Government  makes  loans  on  1939  corn. 
It  was  recently  ajinounced  that  the  entire  quantity  (257  millipn  bushels)  of 
corn  now  under  seal  will  be  retained  from  the  market  until  needed  by  live- 
stock producers  or  until  prices  advence  sufficiently  to  justify  release.  This 
will  mean  that  the  quantity  of  corn  under  seal  in  1939^^  will  be  increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  1939  corn  sealed.  Corn  delivered  to  the  Government  in 
payment  for  loan.s  will  be  held  by  the  Government  in  storage  at  country  points 
where  bins  are  being  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

ThcGovernment  has  made  provisions  for  farmers  to  re- seal  their  193^ 
corn  with  a  storage  pai'/ment  of  7  cents  per  bushel  for  holding  this  corn  until 
August  19HO.    If  loans  on  the  I939  crop  are  available  at  a  rate  similar  to 
the  loans  on  the  1938  crop,  it  seems  quite  likely  that  many  farmers  will  de- 
liver their  corn  to  the  Government  in  preference  to  re-sealing.  This  will 
allow  them  the  opportunity  of  receiving  loans  well  above  the  market  price 
on  the  1939  crop.    Much  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  1939  crop.  If 
norn  testing  higher  than  20  percent  m.oisture  content  is  not  eligible  for  loans, 
as  was  the  case  last  year,  a  large  percentage  of  low  quality  corn  in  the  1939 
crop  would  encourage  re- sealing  of  1938  corn.     If  the  quantity  of  1939  corn 
sealed  approximates  the  quantity  seeled  in  1938,  the  total  quantity  of  corn 
under  seal  would  exceed  U50  million  bushels.     In  this  case  the  q-'oantity  of 
I939-.I4O  corn  available  to  the  market  may  be  as  much  as  I50  million  bushels 
smaller  than  the  quojitity  of  free  corn  in  1938-39* 

Corn  prices  decline 

The  weekly  average  cash  price  of  corn  declined  about  10  cents  per 
bushel  during  June  and  July.  The  decline  in  corn  prices  apparently  reflected 
the  prospective  growing  evidence  of  a  large  1939-^^  supply,  together  with 
the  uncertainty  regarding  the  1939  corn  loan  program    ajid  the  quantity  of 
1938  corn  that  will  be  regained  under  seal.     Since  late  July  the  weekly 
average  price  of  No.  3  YqIIow  corn  at  Chicago  has  advanced  from  h2  to  kS 
cents  per  bushel,  influenced  by  crop  losses  in  the  western  Corn  Belt  and  the 
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Government  annoutncement  that  the  193S  corn  under  loan  will  'be  vrithheld  from 
market  for  a  short  supply  situation  or  improved  prices.^  The  average  price 
of  corn  received  "by  United  States  farmers  ranged  from  to  to  50  cents  per 
iDUshel  during  the"  period  ITovemher  -  July,  l938-39>  compared  with  Ug  to  52 
cents  in  this  same  period  a  year  earlier.  During  these  months  of  1939-^ 
wholesale  prices  pro'baTDly  will  he  little  different  from  those  of  193S-39* 
hog  prices  will  he  materially  lower,  and  hog  production  ahout  15  to  20 
percent  larger. 

The  action  of  the  Government  relative  to  the  1939  corn  loan  program 
will  he  an  important  factor  influencing  corn  prices  this  fall  and  \\dnter. 
Farmers  will  vote  on  marketing  quotas  in  September  if  the  corn  sirpply  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  10  percent  ahove  the  normal  supply.    No  estimate  has  yet 
heen  made  as  to  what  the  normal  supply  will  he  for  1939-^).    On  the  hasis 
of  present  indications,  however,  it  appears  that  the  1939-to  supply  vdll 
exceed  the  normal  supply,  possihly  hy  more  than  10  percent.  If  a  referendum 
is  necessary  it  will  he  held  in  the  commerci??!  corn  producing  area,  and  all 
farmers  affected  hy  the  quota  will  he  eligihle  to  vote.  If  the  quota  is 
favored  hy  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  or  more,  marketing  quotas  will  hecome 
effective. 

OATS 

BACK  GEO  UIJD.-  The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  re- 
duced horse  numhers,  and  comparatively  loy  prices  for  oats 
have  heen  largely  responsihle  for  the  reduction  in  the 
acreage  of  oats  during  the  past  fav/  years'*  Drough6s  re- 
duced yields  in  1933»  193^»  s-nd  ISZ^i  and  production  vms 
unusually  small  in  these  years.    With  the  harvesting  of 
the  larger  crops  in  1937 >  however,   and  with  reduced  num- 
hers of  horses  and  other  classes  of  livestock  on  farms, 
oats  supplies  per  animal  were  much  larger  than  average. 
The  downward  trend  in  the  numher  of  horses  has  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  oats  fed  to.  dairy  cattle 
and  poultry.    The  price  of  oats  was  at  a  high  level  in  the 
drought  years,  hut  declined,  sharply  \-jith  the  harvesting 
of  the  1937  crop.  During  the  past  year  oats  prices  have 
heen  near  the  1933-3^  level. 

Smaller  supplie  s  of  oa.ts 

The  condition  of  the  oats  crop  improved  a.hout  3  percent  during  July» 
and  on  the  hasis  of  August  1  conditions  the  crop  was  estimated  a.t  893  million 
hushels.  This  compares  wi6li  a.  crop  of  1,05^  million  hushels  last  year  and 
1,0U9  million  hushels  during  the  period  192S-37*  which  included  three  small 
crops.    The  carry-over  of  oats  on  July  1,  1939,  wa.s  I9I  million  hushels, 
which,  together  v/ith  the  indicated  crop,  gives  a  1939-to  supply  of  1,0S9 
million  hushels  compared  with  1,257  million  hushels  last  year. 

The  1939  indicated  production  is  much  smaller  than  production  during 
the  past  2  years,  hut  well  ahove  the  small  crops  produced  in  1933 »  193^> 
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193^«    With  the  exception  of  these  3  years,  however,  the  1939  OTOp  is  the 
smallest  since  1911«    Minnesota  was  the  only  important  oat  producing  State 
in  whidi  production  v;as  atiove  the  1928-37  average.  In  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
the  western  Corn  Belt  the  indicated  crop  v/as  much  "below  the  average  for  the 
past  10  years.    In  Missouri,  the  Dakotas,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  production 
was  average  or  near  average.    The  average  United  States  yield  of  oats  during 
the  period  1923-37  ^''^s  27»7  "bushels  per  acre,  aaid  this  year's  average  is 
indica.tod  to  "be  26,7  "bushels  per  acre,    '"he  imf avorahle  growing  sea.son  over 
large  areas  of  the  mid-West  accounted  for  the  low  yields  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  average* 

Oats  prices  hi gher  than  in  193,8 

The  price  of  No,  3  White  oats  at  Chicago  declined  from  35  cents  per 
"bushel  for  the  week  ended  June  I7  to  27  cents  per  "bushel  for  the  week  ended 
July  29»     In  view  of  the  suhstantially  smaller  crop  this  year,  prices  are 
apparently  now  ahout  adjusted  to  a  ne\i7  crop  "basis.  During  this  same  period 
last  year  prices  declined  from  28  to  2^  cents  per  "bushel.    J'cr  the  week  ended 
August  12  the  price  of  llo,  3  White  oats  at  Chic^^  was  6  cents  per  bushel 
higher  than  for  the  corresponding  week  a  year  earlier* 

Oats  prices  in  the  Corn  Belt  are  relatively  higher  than  corn  prices 
as  compared  with  the  last  2  years.    On  July  15  "the  price  of  oats  in  the 
surplus  producing  area  centered  around  22  cents  per  -"bushel.  The  price  of 
corn  in  this  same  area  was  a'bout  36  cents  per  "bushel.  A  year  ago  the  priee 
of  oats  was  a"bout  20  cents  per  "bushel  in  this  area,  while  the  price  of  corn 
was  around  i+6  cents  per  "bushel,  .Relatively  high  oats  prices  this  year  as 
compared  with  corn  prices  may  "be  attri"buted  to  the  comparatively  small  oats 
crop, 

BARLEY 

BACKGROUND.-.  Following  the  small  crops  in  1933,  1'93^.  and 
1936,  the  production  of  "barley  in  1937  a^d  1938  has  "been 
near  average  and  supplies  have  "been  sufficient  for  feed 
and  commercial  requirements.  The  commercial  demand  for 
"barley  increased  sharply  from  1932  to~1936  with  the  legaliza- 
tion of  alcoholic  "beverages  c?jad  the  increased  demand  for 
"barley  malt.  Barley  prices  were  high  in  1936-37 >  when 
supplies  were  sma.ll,  then  declined ,  somewhat  in  1937-3^» 
■    and  sharply  during  the  last  half  of  1938.     In  late  1938 
prices  were  near  the  1933-3^  level. 

Lar,°:er  "barley  supplies 

The  condition  of  the  1939  "barley  crop  improved  during  July,  a.nd 
on  August  1  a  crop  of  257  million  "bushels  was  indicated.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  a"bout  5  percent  over  the  July  1  indica.ted  production.     In  193^, 
production  totaled  252    million  "bushels  and  during  1928-37  "the  average  produc- 
tion was  233  million  "bushels.     The  increase  in  production  over  that  of  last 
year  was  due  entirely  to  a  larger  indica.ted  production  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States.  In  the  North  Central  States  production  was  slightly  helow  that  of  1933« 
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The  carry-over  of  "barley  on  June  1  was  59  million  tushels,  making  a 
total  supply  df--3lD  million  iDushels,  compared  'ffith  a  supply  of  289  million 
"bushels  a  year  earlier.    The  carry-over  a  year  ago  amounted  to. only  ahout 
37  million  "bushels.  The  total  supply  this  year  i?  a  little  helow  the  average  \ 
for  the  period  192S--32i  "but  is  well  above  the  average  for  the  past  10  years, 
and  much  larger  than  in  the  years  preceding  192S» 

Commercial  utili zation  smaller  than  last  year 

In  1937~38  3Jid  1938-39  the  quantity  of  "barley  used  in  the  production 
^  of  liquors  has  "been  somewhat  smallar  than  in  1936-37»    I'inal  figures  for 
I93S-39  are  not  yet  avoilatile,  "but  it  appears  pro'bahle  that  total  utilization 
will  approximate       million  "bushels  compared  with  6I  million  in  1937-3^  and 
69  million  in  193^37*    Barley  used  "by  these  industries  is  first  processed 
into  malte    In  the  years  1936-37»  when  domestic  "barley  supplies  were  small, 
imports  of  malt  were  equivalent  to  nearly  12  million  "bushels  of  "barley. 
In  1937-32  malt  imports  declined  to  "belov;  5  million,  and  in  193^-39  to  "be- 
low 3  million.    With  l^ger  supplies  of  domestic  "barley  in  prospect  this  year, 
and  v/ith  some  fui'thcr  reduction  in  commercial  requirements,  it  seems  pro'ba'ble 
that  there  m.ay  "be  some  further  reduction  in  "barley  malt  imports  in  1939-^* 

Lower  "barley  prices •■  ■ 

The  price  of  No.  3  "barley  declined  from  52  cents  for  the  week  ended 
May  27  to  37  'cents  for  the  week  ended  July  22.  Since  the  week  ended  J^ly  22,  I 
prices  have  advanced  a"bout  ^  or  6  cents  a  "bushel,  indicating  that  prices  may 
now  "be  about  adjusted  to  the  new  crop  basis.  The  avera.ge  price  for  the  week 
ended  August  12  v;as  U2  cents  per  bushel,  or  -I  cents  per  bushel  below  the 
price  for  the  corresponding  v/eek  of  1938.     The  low  point  for  No.  3  barley 
at  Minneapolis  d-ioring  the  past  season  was  reached  for  the  week  ended  November 
5,  when  the  price  declined  to  U3  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  price  received 
by  farmers  on  July  I5  was  3^  cents  per  bushel  as  compared  with  39  cents  per 
bushel  last  year.    Average  prices  received  by  producers  in  surplus  barley 
producing  areas  on  July  I5  centered  around  30  cents  per  bushel,  mid  were 
a.bout  5  cents  below  prices  for  that  month  a  year  ago. 

The  margin  betxveen  No.  2  Malting  barley  and  No.  2  Feeding  barley  has 
been  somewhat  narrower  for  the  1939  crop  than  for  the  1937  or  1938  crops. 
No.  2  Malting  barley  at  Minneapolis  during  the  last  half  of  July  and  the 
first  half  of  August  was  selling  about  3  cents  above  the  price  6f  No.  2  Barlej 
This  compares  with  a  margin  averaging  around  8  cents  for  this  period  last 
year,  and  about  7  cents  for  this  period  2  years  a.go.  This  narrower  margin 
between  malting  and  feeding  barley  apparently  reflects  larger  supplies  of 
barley  this  year  as  compared  v/ith  a  year  ago  and  an  increase  in  feeding  re- 
quirements due  to  the  short  oats  crop. 

( 

GRAIN  SORGHUMS 

■I 

BACKGROUND.-  The  acrea.ge  devoted  to  grain  sorghums  has  { 
increased  nateriaJly  since  1929  in  response  to  relatively  s 
more  favorable  yields  from  grain  sorghums  than  from  corn  ! 
in  many  of  the  drought  sections.  Much  of  the  increase  ' 
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in  acreage  Accnirred  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  Production 
was  "below  th«is  192S-32  average  during  most  of  the  period 
from  1933  to  if 36.    In  1937  and  193S  producti  on  was  near 
average  and  supplies  were  large  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  livestock  to  "be  fed  in  the  grain  sorghums  area. 

A  1939  grain  sorgh"ums  crop  of  90  million  "bushels  was  indicated  "by 
August  1  conditions.    The  production  last  yeru:  totjxLed  101  million  "bushels, 
and  the  average  for  192S-37  was  g6  million  "bushels.  Although  the  acreage  for 
harvest  this  year  is  nearly  1  million  acres  larger  than  in  193^*  "t^e  indicated 
yield  on  Augast  1  was  only  10. U  bushels  compared  with  12.9  bushels  last  year, 
which  accounts  for  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  crop.  Low  yields  this  year 
are  the  result  of  hot,  dry  weather  in  large  sections  of  Kansas,  Texas,  and 
Colorado.    The  indicated  yield  was  also  slightly  below  average  in  California. 
Rains  since  August  1  may  have  improved  the  condition  of  grain  sorghums  in  some 
of  these  areas,  but  much  of  the  crop  was  damaged  beyond  recovery  as  far  as 
grain  hanrest  is  concerned. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  grain  sorghums  on  July  15 
was  27  cents  per  bushel  compared  with  SO  cants  per  bushel  on  the  srme  date  of 
1938.    July  15  farm  prices  were  lower  than  a  year  ago  in  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
and  California,  but  were  substantially  higher  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

HIGH   PROTEIN    FEEDS  . 

BACKGROUND,-  The  total  production  of  high  protein  feeds  . 
was  comparatively  small  during  the  period  1931  ^'^  1935* 
largely  because  of  the  reduced  demand  for  oils  and 
commercial  feeds  and  the  smaller  production  of  cotton- 
seed amd  flaxseed.    Production  increased  sharply  in  1937» 
however,  and  the  total  production  for  the  1937-32  marketing 
year  was  the  largest  on  record.    During  the  past  10  years 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  production  of  soy- 
bean cak:e  and  meal,  vrhich  has  more  than  offset  the  reduced 
production  of  linseed  cake  and  meal.    Production  of  cotton- 
seed cake  and  meal  declined  from  1929-30  to  193^35.  then 
advanced  slightly  during  the  following  year,  and  sharply 
from  1936  to  1932, 

With  the  harvesting  of  the  larger  1937  crops  of 
oilseeds,  prices  of  high  protein  feeds  declined  sharply 
from  the  high  levels  reached  in  I936-37.    During  193^-39 
prices  of  high  protein  feeds  have  been  considerably  hi^er 
than  the  low  level  reached  during  the  depression,  but  are 
still  substantially  below  the  pre-depression  level.  The 
price  of  soybean  cake  and  meal  has  been  relatively  low  as 
compared  v;ith  that  of  linseed  cake  and  meal,  and  about  in 
line  with  the  low  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  prices. 
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Slightly  larger  supply  of  high  protein  feeds  in  prospect  for  19'^9-UO 

The  total  supply  of  high  protein  concentrates  availatile  for  I939-I1O 
may  he  slightly  larger  than  the  total  quantity  availahle  during  the  1938-39 
marketing  year.  A  suhstantial  increase  in  the  flaxseed  production  and  the 
prospective  larger  soylaean  crop  indicates  that  domestic  supplies  of  linseed 
cake  and  meal  and  soylDean  cake  and  meal  may  "be  somewhat  larger  than  a  year 
ago.    The  indicated  1939.  cotton  crop  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  1938 
crop,  and  supplies  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  may  not  he  greatly  different 
from  those  of  a  year  ago.    Total  supplies  of  high  protein  feeds  prohahly 
will  he  somewhat  smaller  per  grain  consuming  animal  unit  than  in  193^"'39» 
since  livestock  numhers  are  expected  to  increase  about  7  percent. 


Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 


The  total  sirpply  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  availahle  for  domestic 
consumption  in  1938-39  was  2,107,000  tons.    Based  on  the  indicated  crop 
for  1939*  the  production  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  during  1939-^  will 
prohahly  approximate  2  million  tons. 

Prices  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  were  slightly  higher  in  1932-39 
than  in  the  preceding  marketing  year.  The  price  of  Ul  percent  cottonseed 
meal  at  Memphis  advanced  ahout  $2.50  per  ton  from  Octoher  to  May.  Since  May, 
prices  have  declined,  and  for  the  week  ended  Augast  I5  the  price  of  this 
grade  of  cottonseed  meal  v;as  $21.00  per  ton  compared  with  an  avera-ge  of  t 
$22.00  per  ton  for  August  last  year.  ' 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

Production  of  soybean  cake  and  rn^eal  may  again  be  at  a  record  level 
in  1939-I40  if  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  acreage  of  soybeans  is 
harvested  for  beans  this  year  as  in  the  past  few  years.  The  total  production 
of  soybean  cake  and  meal  in  the  I938-39  marketing  year  ending  September  30, 
is  estimated  to  be  around  960,000  tons,  the  largest  on  record.  Production 
of  soybean  cake  and  meal  has  showed  a  steady  increase  since  the  years  prior 
to  1933-3^.  when  the  total  output  averaged  below  100,000  tons  annually. 

Prices  of  soybean  cake  and  meal  have  been  low  relative  to  linseed 
cake  and  meal  and  cottonseed  caKe  and  meal  prices  as  compared  with  earlier 
years.    Soybean  cake  and  meal  prices  advanced  from  Majrch  to  May,  when  the 
price  of  hi  percent  protein  soybean  meal  at  Chicago  reached  a  monthly 
average  of  $26.30  per  ton.     Since  May,  prices  have  declined,  and  during  the 
first  part  of  August  the  price  at  Chicago  was  $2U.70  per  ton  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  around  $26.00  per  ton  a  year  ago. 

Linseed  coke  and  meal  ^ 

The  sharp  increase  in  flaxseed  production  this  year  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago  indicates  that  the  total  quantity  of  linseed  cake  and  meal  that 
will  be  available  for  domestic  consmption  during  1939~UO  will  be  substantial! 
larger  than  during  the  past  2  years,  and  may  be  the  largest  since  193I. 
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A.  large  pai*t  of  the  flaxseed  processed  in  recent  years  has  been  foreign  flax- 
seed, and  much  of  the  caice  and  meal  has  "been  exported  hy  crushers  in  lieu 
of  the  drawhack  privilege  on  that  part,  of  the  import  duty  represented  "by 
the  linseed  cake  and  meal*    In  1937-3^  the  total  production  of  linseed  cake 
.and  meal  was  U33»000  tons  and  net  exports  of  cake  and  meal  were  227»000  tons, 
leaving  206,000  tons  for  domestic  consumption.     In  193S-39  it  is  estimated 
that  ahout  206,000  tons  were  available  for  domestic  use*  This  year,  with 
a  larger  percentage  of  linseed  coke  and  meal  coming  from  domestic  flaxseed, 
it  is  prohahle  that  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  linseed  cake  and 
meal  will  he  exported,  and  the  quantity  retained  for  domestic  consumption 
may.  approximate  300,000  tons. 

Prices  of  linseed  c?ke  and  meal  have  teen  relatively  high  as  compared 
with  other  high  protein  concentrates  in  the  past  3  yerj-s.     The  average 
price  of  linseed  meal  per  ton  at  Minneapolis  was  $2.00  to  $3»0*^  P®^  'ton 
lower  during  the  first  half  of  1539  than  a  year  ago,    Trom  early  July  to 
early  August  the  price  of  linseed  meal  at  Minneapolis  declined  ahout  $8.00 
per  ton,  and  for  the  week  ended  August  15  the  price  of  37  percent  protein 
linseed  meal  was  ahout  $27.50  per  ton  as  compared  with  $38. 00  per  ton  last 
year. 

WHEAT  MILLFSEDS 

BACKGROm©.-  Pj-oduction  of  wheat  millfeeds  depends  largely 
upon  the  demand  for  and  the  production  of  wheat  flour. 
Production  of  wheat  millfeeds  declined  during  the  years 
1929  to  1933*  with  the  decline  in  "both  foreign  ajid  domestic 
demand  for  flour.     Since  1933  the  iDroduction  of  wheat  mill- 
feeds  has  increased,  hut  in  the  past  2  marketing  years  it 
has  heen  much  helow  the  1929  level.    Prices  of  wheat  mill- 
feeds  are  influenced  hy  \irheat  millfeed  supplies  and  also 
hy  supplies  of  feed  grains  and  other  competing  products. 
Prices  of  bran  and  middlings  were  relatively  low  as  com- 
pared with  feed  grain  prices  during  193^37»  "but  have  heen 
relatively  high  a.s  compared  with  feed  grain  prices  during 
the  past  2  marketing  years. 

Wheat  millfeeds 

The  total  production  of  wheat  millfeeds  in  193S-39  was  ^4-,  US5,000  tons, 
which  was  slightly  larger  than  the  production  during  the  preceding  2  marketing 
years,  and  the  largest  since  1931-32,    Net  imports  of  \ifheat  millfeeds,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  1937-3S,  were  somewhat  smaller  than  they  have 
heen  in  recent  years,  and  the  total  supply  of  wheat  millfeeds  was  6l6,000 
tons,  compared  with  a  supply  of  ^,  ^^7,000  tons  last  year  and  U,  799,000  tons 
in  1936-37.     The  total  production  of  wheat  millfeeds  in  1939-^  is  expected 
to  he  not  greatly  different  from  the  production  in  1932-39* 

After  rea.ching  the  lowest  level  since  1932  in  August  193S,  the  price 
of  middlings  advanced  more  than  $S,00  per  ton  from  August  to  May.  With 
the  harvesting  of  the  1939  wheat  crop,   and  with  larger  supplies  of  wheat 
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millfeeds  available,  however,  prices  declined  from  around  $23,50  per  ton 

in  late  June  to  $17*00  per  ton  in  early  August.    In  August  1939  the  price  of 

middlings  averaged  $l6.U0  per  ton.    Bran  prices  in  Chicago  reached  a  peak  of 

$2U.75  in  April,  which  was  $U.OO  per  ton  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Since 

that  time  hran  prices  have  declined  sharply,  and  in  the  first  half  of 

August  the  price  at  Chicago  was  about  $16.50  per  ton  compared  with  an  average 

of  $15.80  for  August  last  -year. 

Wheat  and  rye 

The  total  quantity  of  wheat  fed  from  the  1939  crop  is  expected  to  he 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  I32  million  hushels  fed  from  the  193^  crop.  Total 
supplies  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  are  substantially  smaller  than  a  year 
ago,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Corn  Belt  wheat  prices  are  relatively 
higher  as  comp>ared  with  corn  prices.    The  total  quantity  fed  this  year  may 
he  around  one- fourth  smaller  than  the  total  quantity  fed  in  1933~39» 

The  revised  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  rye  fed  in  1938-39  is  I9.5 
million  hushels.  With  rye  production  somev/hat  smaller  this  year  than  a  year 
ago,. the  quantity  fed  is  expected  to  he  about  one-fifth  smaller.  Eye  prices 
are  relatively  hi^er  than  corn  as  compared  with  prices  of  these  grains  last 
year. 

DEMAMD  FOR  FEEiD  GRAINS 

BACKG-ROTJxID.-  The  demand  for  feed  grains  depends  largely 
on  the  nuraber  of  livestock  on  farms  aiA  the  prices  re- 
ceived for  livestock  and  livestock  products.  The  number 
of  grain  consuming  animal  units  on  farms  increased  to  lU^- 
million  on  January  1,  1933»  after  v;hich  it  declined  to  about 
120  million  by  January  1,  1935*  There  wo.s  little  change 
from  thJ.s  level  during  the  following  3  years,  but  since 
January  1,1938,  livestock  numbers  have  been  increasing, 
and  at  the  begirining  of  this  year  the  number  of  grain  con- 
suming animal  units  was  127  million. 

During  most  of  the  period  l932-3'-^->  livestock  prices 
were  a.t  the  lowest  level  in  more  than  25  years.  In  late  193^ 
and  early  1935  they  improved  materially,  however,  and  con- 
tinued at  a  much  higher  level  during  the  period  1935-37. 
The  peak  was  reached  in  nid-1937,  when  the  index  of  meat 
animal  prices  reached  the  highest  point  since  1929.  During 
the  first  half  of  1939  livestock  prices  declined  below  the 
price  of  the  2  preceding  years. 

Livestock  number s  increase,  prices  decline  I 

Large  increases  in  the  number  of  hogs  on  farms  and  smaller  increases  ii 
the  number  of  cattle,   sheep,  and  poultry  are  expected  to  increase  the  number 
of  grain  consuming  animal  units  by  7  percent  during  1939.    The  influence  of 
increasing  livestock  numbers,  however,  is  being  largely  offset  by  declining 
livestock  prices,  and  there  has  apparently  been  no  material  improvement  in 
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demand  for  feed  grains  this  year  as  compared  with.  193^»  ^ile  the  spring  pig 
crop  of  1939  ^3-3  atout  9  million  head  larger  than  the  spring  pig  crop  of 
1932*  prices  of  hogs  at  the  present  time  are  $2«00  to  $3»00  per  100  pounds 
lower  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago.  Prospects  are  for  ahout  a  16  percent 
increase  in  the  fall  pig  crop  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year.  If 
this  increase  is  accompanied  "by  a  further  decline  in  hog  prices,  the  demand 
for  corn  "by  hog  feeders  will  "be  increased  considera^bly  less  than  is  indicated 
hy  these  increases  in  hog  supplies. 

The  numher  of  cattle  on  feed  on  August  1  was  16  percent  larger  than 
a  year  earlier,  reflecting  an  increased  feeding  of  corn  over  that  of  a  year 
ago*    Cattle  prices  dtiring  193^         the  early  part  of  1939  have  been,  main- 
tained at  a  relatively  high  level  as  compared  with  other  classes  of  live- 
stock and  also  as  compared  with  corn.  Larger  marketings  in  recent  weeks, 
however,  have  resulted  in  a  substantial  decline  in  the  prices  of  grain  fed 
slaughter  cattle.    The  margin  "between  the  price  of  choice  50O  to  800  pound 
feeder  steers  at  Karisas  City  and  choice  1,100  to  1,300  pound  slaa^ter  steers, 
at  Chicago  was  only  29  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  week  ended  August  12 
as  compared  with  $2.^3  per  100  pounds  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1-ast  year. 

Feeding  ratios  were  somewhat  less  favorable  during  the  first  half  of 
1939  than  for  the  same  period  of  193S.  The  hog-corn  price  ratio  has  been 
declining  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  for  July  the  ratio  between  corn 
and  hog  prices  at  Chicago  was  12.3  as  compared  with  1^.7  for  that  month  a 
year  ago.    The  ratio  between  corn  and  hog  prities  in  Iowa,  based  5n  average 
prices  received  by  producers,  waS  IS. 9  in  July  193S  and  this  year  it  was 
l6.9.    The  beef-corn  price  ratio  is  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  The 
feed-egg  ratio,  which  was  unusually  favorable  to  producers  during  1932>  ^as 
been  considerably  less  favorable  during  1939,  and  by  the  middle  of  1939 
was  not  much  different  from  average.  The  butter  fat-feed  price  ratio  has  been 
slightly  less  favor abie  than  a  year  ago,  but  is  still  somewhat  above  average. 

Commercial  demand 

Wet  process  grindings  of  corn  during  the  period  October  through  July* 
193S-39»  totaled  about  60  million  bushels  compared  with  59  million  bushels 
for  the  same  period  last  year  and  5g  million  bushels  2  years  ago.  While  the 
volume  of  corn  processed  in  1938-39  was  slightly  larger  thaji  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  price  of  corn  was  lower  amd  the  total  value  of  the  corn,  taken  by 
these  industries  declined.  The  quantity  of  corn  used  in  the  production  of 
alcohol  and  liquors  during  the  fiscal  ye'ar  1938-39  amounted  to  25*5  million 
bushels  compared  with  26.5  million  bushels  during  1937-38.    The  quantity  of 
barley  used  in  the  production  of  alcohol  and  liquors  totaled  ^6*B  million 
bushels  during  1938-39  and  60.6  million  bushels  during  1937-38.    This  reduc- 
tion reflects  a  general  decrease  in  the  demand  by  these  industries  that 
has  been  apparent  since  193 6.    MoAthly  figures  indicate  that  takings  may 
have  reached  their  lowest  level. 
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Foreign  depiand 


Present  indications  are  that  the  total  quantity  of  corn  exported  in 
1939-^  may  he  no  greater  than  exports  in  1938-39  tmless  aided  by  Government 


action.    Production  of  corn,  oats,  and  "barley  in  most  European  countries, 
although  "below  that  of  last  year,  is  indicated  to  he  sufficient  to  supply 
the  greater  part  of  the  European  requirements.  Although  the  ^gentine  crop 
is  again  materially  helow  average,  it  is  nearly  30  million  hushels  larger 
than  last  year's  crop.    Total  exports  of  corn  during  the  period  October 
through  June,  193S-39»  amounted  to  about  3I  million  bushi&ls.    However,  ex- 
ports have  declined  sharply  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  it  now  appears 
unlikely  that  they  will  exceed  35  million  bushels  for  the  entire  marketing 
year.  Exports  of  barley  in  1938-39  totaled  11.2'million  bushels  as  compared 
with  17.6  million  bushels  in  l937-38#  ,  Exports  of  oats  during  193^39  were 
of  little  importance,  totaling  only  k  million  bushels. 

THE  HAY  SITUATION 

BACKGROUKD.-  Supplies  of  hay  during  the  193^39  marketing 
year  were  unusually  large  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
livestock  on  farms.  This,  together  with  the  large  193^ 
crop,  ,  resulted  in  the  largest  supply  of  hay  since  1927« 
The  number  of  hay  consuming  animal  units  declined  after 
the  peak  reached  in  193^»  sind  is  now  slightly  below  the  . 
1929-33  average.    Hay  prices  have  moved  generally  down- 
ward since  the  high  lev^l  reached  in  the  spring  of  1937» 
and  during  the  past  year  they  have  been  at  about  the 
lowest  level  since  1933* 

Hay  supplies  again  large  ■  ^ 

The  total  United  States  -Qupply  of  hay  for  1939-^,  including  the 
May  1  carry-over  and  the  1939  crop,  amounted  to  3S  million  tons  compared 
with  103  million  tons  last  year.  With  the  exception  of  last  year,  however, 
the  supply  this  year  will  be  the  largest  since  1927.  The  number  of  hay  con- 
suming animal  units  on  farms  January  1,  1939»  was  78  million.    The  number 
on  farms  January  1,  19^»  is  expected  to  be  about  1  million  larger.  On  the 
basis  of  these  assumptions,  the  total  supply  of  hay  per  hay  consuming  animal 
unit  for  the  1939-^  marketing  year  \d.ll  be  1.25  tons  as  compared  with  I.33 
tons  last  year,  and  l,l6  tons  for  the  192S-32  average.    In  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  dry  weather  also  materially  reduced  yields,  axA  total  supplies 
of  hay  in  these  States  will  be  materially  below  supplies  last  year  and 
also  somewhat  below  average. 

The  season  was  again  unusually  favorable  for  hay  production  in  the 
Corn  Belt  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  supplies  in  this  area  1 
vrill  be  much  above  average.  The  carry-over  of  hay  was  considerably  above 
average  in  all  the  Corn  Belt  States.    On  the  basis  of  August  1  indications, 
production  will  be  small  in  Scm/bh  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  and  supplies 
in  these  States  may  be  somewhat  below  the  192S-32  average.  However,  since 
livestock  numbers  are  also  below  average  in  this  area,  supplies  will  probably 
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iDe  alDOut  adequate  for  the  num"ber  of  livestock  on  farms.  r-q.rthermore,  heavy 
rains  over  much  of  this  area  since  August  1  have  greatly  improved  the  forage 
situation  and  will  prohahly  increase  forage  supplies  for  the  present 
marketing  year. 

Hay  prices  lowest  since  1933 

Hay  prices  have  "been  unusually  stahle  during  the  past  year,  with 
the  average  farm  price  for  the  United  States  centering  around  $6.75  per  ton. 
This  is  somev/hat  lower  than  prices  in  any  of  the  past  5  years,  ond  compares 
with  the  low  depression,  level  for  1932-33  of  $6.22  per  ton.  The  average 
price  received  "by  farmers  in  July  this  yenr  was  $6.76  as  compared  with 
$7.11  in  July  last  year.    Prices  were  lower  in  July  this  year  tha.n  last 
throughout  the  entire  Corn  Belt,  hut  were  somewhat  higher  than  last  year 
in  NeW  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  a  numher  of  the  V/e stern  States. 


SOYBSMS 


BACKSROUiD,-    The  total  acreage  of  soybeans  increased 
from  less  than  2  million  acres  in  1920  to  more  than  7 
million  acres  in  recent  years.  Increases  were  especially 
large  in  the  important  producing  States  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  lov/a,  where  over  three- fourths  of  the  crop 
has  been  produced  in  recent  years.  The  percentage  of  the 
crop  crushed  has  ma.de  an  increase  comparable  with  that 
in  prodi^ction  during  the  past  12  years,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  over  three- fourths  of  the  1937  crop  was  crushed.  Soy- 
bean prices  advanced  sharply  with  the  harvesting  of  the 
small  19354-  and  1936  crops,  ajid  early  in  1937  they  reached 
the  highest  level  since  1929.  With  the  harvesting  of 
larger  crops  in  1937  and  I93S,  prices  of  soybeans  declined 
and  early  in  1939  they  were  near  the  1933  level. 

Larger  soybean  supplies  in  pro s-pect 

The  total  harvest  of  soybeans  for  beans  may  again  be  at  a  record  level 
in  1939  if  farmers  harvest  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  acreage 
as  they  have  in  the  past  2  years,  and  if  jdelds  are  as  high  as  indicated 
pn  August  1.    Last  year  the  total  acreage  of  soybeans  planted  for  all  pur- 
poses was  6.9  million  acres.    Last  year  2.9  million  acres  were  harvested 
for  beans,  or  k2  percent  of  the  total  acreage.  In  1937.  ^1  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  was  harvested  for  beans.  The  acreage  indicated  to  be  harvested 
for  all  purposes  on  August  1  this  year  v;as  g.l  million  acres,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  was  89  percent  of    normal  compared  with  S7  percent  last 
year.  On  the  basis  of  these  indicaticnp,  and  as  suird  r.g  about  the  same  ^per- 
centage of  the  crop  harvested  for  beans  this  year,  the  total  production  of 
beans  would  exceed  last  year's  production  by  more  than  10  million  bushels, 
and  would  be  the  largest  on  record.  The  condition  of  the  soybean  crop  was 
reported  to  be  unusually  favorable  on  August  1  in  Illinois,  Indiajia,  Iowa, 
ajid  Ohio,  v/here  a  Inrge  percentage  of  the  crop  has  been  produced  in  recent 
years.  In  most  of  the  Southern  States  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  somewhat 
less  favorable  than  a  year  ago,  although  above  the  192B-37  average. 
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5oy"beaji  -prices  10.  pent s  lower  than  a  year  ago 

The  price  of  soy"beans  haS  declined  during  recent  months,  and  the 
average  price  received  "by  producers  on  July  15  ^^s-s  75  cents  per  "bushel,  or 
ahout  10  cents  per  "bushel  lower  than  on  July  15  last  year.  With  the  harvest!] 
of  tfee  large  193^  crop  there  was  a  sharp  seasonal  decline  in  prjrcGS  and  the 
average  farm  price  reached  a  low  of  63  cents  per  "bushel  in  Novem'ber.  From 
this  low  level  prices  advanced  to  S7  cents  per  "bushel  in  May,  and  then  de- 
clined under  the  influence  of  favorn"ble  prospects  for  the  1939  crop*  The 
level  of  soyliean  prices  is  influenced  "by  prices  of  soybean  oil  and  soybean 
caJco  ajid  meal.  The  price  of  crude  soybean  oil  at  mid-Western  markets  in  July 
this  year  was  ^+.3  cents  per  pound  compared  with  5»9  cents  in  July  193^* 
Soy"bean  meal  prices  were  somev/hat  lower.     This  lower  level  of  soy"bean  prices 
reflects  large  supplies  of  soybeans,  ample  supplies  of  high  protein  concenr- 
trates,  and  large  supplies  of  non-drying  oils. 

WORLD  FEED  GRiJN  SITUATION 

BACKGROUCC),-  During  the  past  10  years  there  has  been 
a  general  increase  in  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  in 
foreign  producing  countries.  European  countries  have 
increased  their  production  of  corn  road  barley.  In 
Argentina  there  has  been  substantial  increa^se  in 
corn  acreage.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  only  major  feed  grain  producing  country  v/hich  has 
-  ■  reduced  feed  grain  acreages  materially.    V/orld  feed 

grain  prices  have  declined  since  the  high  level  reached 
in  1937*    Following  the  small  domestic  crops  of  193^ 
and  IS^S,  domestic  feed  gradn  prices  were  low  in  relar- 
tion  to  Europea-n  feed  grain  prices,  and  much  of  thQ 
exportable  surplus  normally  going  to  European  covtn- 
tries  was  diverted  to  North  Anerica.  The  large  1937 
corn  crop  in  the  United  States  wafi  followed  by  a 
short  crop  in  Argentina  which,  together  with  the  favorable 
European  demand,  resulted  in  large  exports  of  United 
States  corn  during  the  1937-3^  marketing  year.  The 
situation  during  the  1938~39  marketing  year  was  much- 
less  favora^ble,  and  exports  will  probably  total  less 
than  one-third  of  those  for  1937-38. 

The  final  estimate  of  the  1939  Argentine  corn  crop  harvested  this 
spring  was  2O3  million  bushels,  29  million  bushels  larger  than  the  small 
193s  ''-rop  but  only  59  percent  of  the  1933-37  average.  1^  was  estimated  that 
on  August  19  about  77  million  bushels  of  corn  were  available  for  export. 
The  quantity  remaining  available  for  export  on  August  1  was  85  million 
bushels.    Total  exports  were  26  million  bushels  during  the  period  August  -  | 
Mai'ch,  1938-39.  13s  million  bushels  during  this  period  of  1937-38,  and  278 
million  bushels  during  this  peiriod  of  I936-37. 
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The  latest  estima.te  of  the  crop  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  har- 
vested this  past  June,  is  101,l6l,000  "bushels  compared  with  62,671,000 
"bushels  last  year  and  an  average  of  67,165,000  hushels  during  the  years 

1933  to  1937. 

Estimates  have  not  yet  "been  made  on  corn  production  in  Europe,  hut 
reports  on  the  condition  of  the  crop  indicate  that  production  may  "be  average 
or  ahove.     In  the  Danu"bian  countries  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  reported 
to  "be  generally  favorahle.     In  Hungary  the  condition  of  the  crop  in  July 
was  a'bove  aver a.ge  and  in  Runania  and  Yugo slavia  prospect s  for  the;  crop  at 
that  time  were  reported  to  "be  good.    In  Italy  excessive  moisture  retarded 
growth  of  the  crop  early  in  the  season,  "but  improved  weather  conditions  since 
late  June  are  Eeported  to  have  materially  improved  the  crop,  . 

Reports  so  for  received  indicate  that  the  grov/ing  season  over  the  ■ 
greater  part  of  Europe  ha;s  "been  generally  f avorahle. f or  the  production  of 
oats  and  "barley.    In  France  harley  end  oats  yields  are  expected  to  he  slightly 
lower  than  average.     In  nsjiy  areas  fields  are  reported  to  he  unusually 
weedy.    In  G-ermany  the  condition  of  cereal  crops  was  reported  to  he  rather 
good;  in  the  Danuhian  countries  production 'of  oats  and  harley  is  expected 
to  he  ahove  the  1933-37  average.  In  the    United  Kingdom  yields  of  these 
cereals  are  expected  to  he  slightly  helow  average.     Conditions  were 
favorable  in  the  greater  part  of  U.  S.  S.R.,  and  yields  per  acre  are  expected 
to  he  fairly  high. 

Tahles  showing  acreage,  and  production  of  corn,  oats,  a.nd  harley 
for  the  countries  so  fax  reported  in  1939>  with  comparisons,  for 
1.936,  1937,,  and  1932  are  shown  in  tahles  12,  19.  and  20. 
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Table    ^       Peed  grains:  Planted  and  harvested  acreages  in  the 

United  States,  1929-39 


Year 

'         Corn  1/  * 

Oats  V 

Barley  * 

Grain 

1/ 

—  • 
• 

* 
• 

sorghums 

Planted:  Harvested?  Planted:  Harvested:  Planted:  Harvested: 

Planted:  Harvested 

X  ,  UUVJ 

1 ,  UUU 

X ,  IJUU 

X  J  uuu 

X  f  uuu 

1,000  1, 

000 

I  acre  s 

acre  s 

acre  s 

acres 

acres 

acre  s 

acres  acres 

1929  i 

'  Q7  flQg 

y  ( » 

30,153 

6.I167 

6.39U 

1930  : 

.101,813 

101.  ^6^1 

^40  110 

IP. 829 

12.  '59'5 

6.877 

6,5S9 

1931  ! 

10S,U69 

106,912 

^1,655  . 

iK),2U2 

13.033 

11,189 

7.657 

7,U83 

1932  : 

112,061 

110,577 

^2.517 

^41,703 

13.707 

13,17s 

S,U98 

7.966 

1933  ' 

:10s, 527 

105,963 

1|0,177 

36,532 

I3.39U 

9,687 

7,927 

7.307 

99,S06 

92,35^+ 

3^,091 

29,^55 

11.376 

6,553 

9,009 

6,830 

1935  : 

93,372 

95,  SOU 

110,690 

39,S3l 

13,1140 

12,371 

11,232 

9,35^ 

1936  ! 

.100,599 

93.020 

39,117 

33.370 

12,121 

2,372 

9.153 

6,878 

1937  ! 

96,3^2 

93.7^+1 

37.295 

35*256 

11,579 

9,968 

8,^87 

7,i+76 

193s  ! 

93,257 

91,792 

36,615 

35,^77 

11,33^^ 

10,513 

S.5S2 

7.792 

1939  2/! 

91,gU6 

90,73^ 

35.H23  . 

33. 57^ 

iU,U25 

12,5^6 

2/9,779  . 

S,729 

1/  For  all  purposes.  2/  Aagast  1  estimate  of  acreage  for  harvest* 
2/  Prospective  plantings  as  of  March  1. 
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Table    2.-  Peed  grain  supplies,  animal  units,  and  supply  per  animal 

unit,  1929-30  to  1939-^ 


Year 


Peed  grain  supplies  l/ 


Corn 


Oati 


Barley 


G-rain 
:  sorghums 


Total 


Animal 
units 
2/ 


:  Supply 
:per  animal 
:  unit 


Average 
I92S-29  to 
1932-33 

1933-3^ 
193^35 

1935-  36 

1936-  37 

1937-  3S 
1932-39 
1939-w  3/ 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Thousands 

Tons 

76,09s 

21,9^9 

7,lUS 

2,737 

107,932 

138,3141 

.78 

7S,007 

15,^65 

I+.U16 

2,315 

100,203 

1^3,123 

t70 

50,350 

10, 77^ 

3,671 

1,126 

65.921 

120,3114 

•  55 

66,327 

20,1|02 

7,3S6 

2,75s 

96,873 

123,11s 

,79 

1+7,226 

17,023 

5.368 

1,5^2 

71,159 

122,793 

,5S 

76,090 

20,028 

5,9^ 

2,735 

10I+,  793 

121,57s 

,86 

81,320 

20,108 

6,935 

2,823 

111,186 

127,0140 

.88 

82,000 

17,14-18 

7,575 

2.531 

109, 52I4  ^136,000 

.81 

1/  OctolDer  1  supply  of  corn,  J-uly  1  supply  of  oats,  and  June  1.  supply  of  harley, 
plus  grain  sorghums  production. 

2/  On  farms  January  1  following  the  harvest.  Includir^  poultry. 

2/  Preliminary.         U/  Partly  estimated.  To  he  revised  September  10.  5/  Estimated. 
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Table      3«"*Pee<i  grains!  Supply  of  each  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 

;      ■     :      supply,-    1936-39  . 

Year       '      Corn  1/ 


1926 
1927 
192g 
1929 
1930 

1931 
1932 

1933 
193^4 

1935 
1936 
1937 
193s 
1939  5/ 


Percent 

72,5 
72.8 
69.2 
71.1 

72. U 
73.2 
77.9 

•76,U 
6g.5 

66,1+ 
72.6 

73«i 
6/  ih.S 


Oats  '2/ 

•  Barley  37 

• 

5      Grain  5 
:  sorghums  \j\ 

Total 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

20, g 

3.9 

2.S 

100,0 

IS.  5 

3-3 

100,0 

20.5 

3.0 

100.0 

19. S 

2.2 

100,0 

2U.2 

g.i 

if9 

100.0 

19»6 

5.0 

3tO 

100,0 

IS. 3 

6.0 

100.0 

15.^ 

2t3 

100.0 

l6."3 

5.6 

1.7 

100.0 

a,i 

7.6 

2.g 

100.0 

23,9 

7.5 

2t2 

100.0 

19-1 

5.7 

2,6 

100,0 

IS.l 

6.2 

2.6 

100.0 

15»9 

6.9 

2.3 

100.0 

ly  Production  plus  farm  and  commercial  stocks  on  OctolDer  "IT    2/  Production 
plus  farm  and  commercial  stocks  on  July  1.    I^j  Production  plus  farm  and  com- 
mercial stocks  on  August  1  through  1933»  then  on  J-ane  1,    ^  Production. 
^  Production  as  indicated  August  1.  . 

6/  Partly  estimated^ 

Tahle  U--  Supplies  of  feed  grains  and  hay,  numhei  ^  of  grain  consuming 
and  hay  consuming  animal  units  on  farms,  and  supplies  of  feed 
grains  and  hay  per  animal  unit,  1926-27  to  193^" 39 


Marketing: 
year 


1926-  27 

1927-  2S 
192S-29 

1929-  30 

1930-  31 

1931-  32 

1932-  33 

1933-  3^ 

1934-  35 

1935-  36 

1936-  37 

1937-  3S 

1932-39, 
1939^140 

1/ Supply 
oanuary  1 
sheep, 0.0 
wild  hay 
animal's, 
other  cat 


Supply  of 
feed 
grains 

1/ 


Grain  CO  n-5  Supply  of! 
suming    Ifeed  grains 


animal    :per  grain 
units  on  1  consuming: 
farms      :  animal 
unit 


Jan.l'  2/ 


1000  tons  Thous.ands  Tons 

135.^57  .21 

1)40,^53  ,7S 

137,03s  .SI 

135.  S06  ,77 

1311,91+1+  ,70 

139,1156  .76 

li+i+,i+59  .g5 

Iit3,l2^  .70 

120,314  ,55 

123.11s  ,79 

122,793  .52 

121,57s  .36 
127,0140 


109, 0S3 
109,027 
111,575 
105,137 
9^,33^ 
106, 0U9 

122,565 
100,203 
65,921 
96,S73 
71,159 

loU,793 
111,1S6 


109.'52l|.  5/l'^b.OOO  .81 


Marketing 
year 


1926-27 
1927~2S 
I92S-29 

1929-  30 

1930-  31 

1931-  32 

1932-  33 

1933-  3^ 
193^35 
193^36 

193^37 

1937-3S 

1933-39 
1979,1(0 


Supply 

of 
hay 

2/ 


:  Hay 
:  consuming 
:  animal 
:     uni  t  s 
:on  farms 
iJan.l  ^ 


Supply  of 
hay  per 

hay  con- 
sumi  ng 
animal 
unit 


1000  tons  Thousands 
75,  ^7S 


S5,225 
106,  6I4O 

9S,ooo 

95,953 
SU,133 
S2,l^-llS 

92.320 
g5,ob9 

67.593 
91+,  U60 

SU,110 

SS, 66U 
103, 


7I1, 1^2S 
75.312 
76,g22 
7S,0gl| 
79,  sill 
g2,S50 
25.272 

so,s66 

79,269 
72, 663 

77^.61+9 
7S,022 
qS.l40q  'S/  - 79.000 


96 


Tons 
1.13 

1.^3 
1.30 

1.25 
l.OS 

1.03 

1.12 
1.00 
.SU 
I.IS 

1.07 
l.llj- 

1.33 

1>25,.. 


of  feed  grains  as  shown  in  table  2  ,page  la.  2/N-amher  of  aiiimals  on  farms 
,  weighted  as  follows:  Milk  cows, 1.00;  other  cattle, 0. 51;  hogs.U.b/, 
\\  horses  and  mules.l.ll^;  poultry, O.OU^.  3/Total  production  of  tame  a^d 
plus  carry-over  ■  on  May  1,  as  shown  in  tahre  9    .page  22  ,  i+/  Numt)er  01 
excluding  poultry,  on  farms, January  1,  weighted  as  follows.milk  cows,i.uu 
tie, 0.75;  sheep, 0.12;  horses  and  mules,  1.00.    ^  Estimated. 
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LcSirA  U  A  OA  1^  CO  CO  CM  ■  CO  OA  LfA  O 


r—  CO 

OJ  rH  CM 
CO 

CO  K>  LCA 
VX)  KA  -VX) 

•    •. .  rH  •» 

OA  O  O  O 

to  CO  H  CO 


CM  r^-COO'^  HOCO  CM 
K>,rHOJirACM-=fLr\C0OJ 


OA  CO  h-VX)       o  o  ^ 
rH  CO  VD  CO  OAVX) 

CO  fH      KA  t — OA  r—  OA 

CO  IXA  0  -=l"  H  CM  ^  ^ 
r~-rO  I —  rH  LCA-K-CO  0-=t" 
C!A  CO  CTAVD  ^  Cr>>^  OA  CO 


LT-.  LfA  LfA  O  K^-=^  ^- 

3-  rH*^  t^O 


t<-\Cy>  M^O  3  IXA  OA^  O 


Q  CM  LPvCO  O  CM 
^  OA  rH  KACTv 

rH^  H  CO  LTA 


VX'  C7A  m  IXA^  moJr^rHOCOO  OJO 

vx>vx>  rHCOUAr— iXAr<^r<~\cor— OAOCJA 

CMrHrHrHHrHrHOOH.       CO  WrH 

CO^COCMCOLPir— OCJACOmOJLfALfA 
X;  CO  C5A  CM  CM  IXA  KAVX)  r^AU)  CO  CO  OA 
,--VX)        LfA  O  IXA>vO  ^        CO  ^  OA  CO  U3 


C0h^{>fAC0rHf~-O  CO  r><^CO  rH  rH>^  LOv 
r^rH  rH       H  CJ  OJ  m 


7^1 


I —  OAI —  CO  LCAOAO  ' —  fi  ^  CM*^  Lr^^- 
r^r— CMJ"  CO  KACO  r^OALCALPi  LTnVX)  I — 
LO  CO  CO  O         O  CM  OA^        C!A  rH  O  CO 


CO  LTi  H  " 
OJ  rH  rH 


-K^CO  CO^  I —  rH^  CO'^-::^' 
U3  ^  ^  O  ^-'Ef",  CO  OA  CO 


r-i  r-^  r-^ 


rH 


CO 


rH  H 


>-vx)  IX tr^vx;■  o  f~oc!A.=J"  co  oa  rH  ltn 

NA  Ci.  ^'  VX>  rH  '-T-  OA  CM  CO  CTA  I —  CO  VX) 
OJ  CO  Ll'A  O  UA  rH  LfA  i-CM —  LfA  OAU3  C7A  rH 

rH  OA  (D^O  O  t^^^^  rH CO  rH 
■"-^  ^VXlCO^COOArH  OJKAOf^OJ 
lO>^  r<A  OJ  IXA  KA^  ^ 


r-—  OA         rH  rH  ^  cm 

LOi  IXA  r--^  K-VID  OA  LCA  rH  IC\'<D 
O  r—  CO  I^VX)  rH  rH 


1^  t--  r-i 
OJ  CO  ^ 
LCA  1>0  OJ 


CTACJAtO  r— LfACM  0JVD>X3  rH 
t^^^  I^CO  OJ  OJ  I^VX)  OJ 


rH  KAKji 


LTAVX) 

O  CO  LTnVJD 
UA  OJ  CO  rH 


Q  rH 

IJA  h-'v  O 


IXA, 


CO 


CM  LfA  OA  CO  ^  o  cr- 
o  o  o  LCA     CO  OJ 

rH         O  O  O  rH  OJ 


OJ  1^  CO  -=t-  U?  VXj  r~-VX3  GA  rH  ^ 

'--O  r—  o      r—      rH  tr^vx•  -nt-  ^-i  q  C 

OACOr— I —  UDOArHCO^CO-=rOCVI 
H  r~{  r-^ 


O  VX)  KALTA  O  -=t  OA-Tt"  CO  1^  LO,  CT 
KD  rH^O^'-OOACOl^LTN^-CO  CJ 

O  OAC0U3  o  KAOO  LCAi^r^OA 


OAh^COVD  OOAOAOAOCO  rHCTvCIA 
C3A  LTA  KA  OA  IXAVX)  CO        CO  rH  CM  O 
^  ^        K",  rH  LTACO  IXAtO^  CO  CO 


O  rH 

O 

O  rCj 

►  m 

H  P! 


O  rH 

O  Q) 

O  ,c! 

rH  pi 


r-\f-^r-ir-\r-\r-\r^r-i 


rH  H 


OArH  L^^K^o-=^  K^O  cm  ^-O-^fco 

rH  ^  ^  rH  OAVX)  LfA  LfA^  VO  3 

O  r~Lr^LfArHVX>>«X)  lca  h-vn  ^  rH  vx> 


^cocoor~-cooor^ i — ^ cm 

KA  CO  rH  H  rH  H        r~-^        rH  1^  LP 

rH  LfA  H  O  LCWX)  rH  OA  CO  H  LfA  rH  H 
I —  O  C!A  LfA  OAVX)  J-  CO  O  1^  CO  CO 
O        CTA  t^VX)  OA^  CO  -=t-  CTA  C7A  CM  CM 

|v-V^  CTAVD  KA^X)  CO  COVX)  O^X)  r^p^ 
VX)  CM  rHCO  r^Lr\Lr\r— KArH  O  I — OA 
^^r^  LfACO-=^CO^  CO^X)  h- 

rHrHrHrHHrHrHrH        rH  rH 


VJD  h~  00  OA  O  rH  OJ  r^-^l"  LfAUD  r--  CO  CTA 

CO  OJ  CO  CM  r^r=^N^r^r^r<Ar'~M~Of^NA 

CJAOAOAOACTACIACFACJACyAOAOACJAaACTA 
rH  t-\r-\t-\r-^r^r-^r-{r-\r-ir-\r-ir^H 


r—  H         KA-=t-  r^U5  LfA  O  *Xl  IfA  CO  rrl 


OJ 


_   _  OA  CT^  OA  LfA  O  '^'=5  CO 

CM^COO-=f  CMl^rHrH^X)  CMl^rH^X) 


^  CO  VX)  ^  C!A  CO  LfA  J-  CO  IXA  CO  CO  rH  OJ 


7:n 


ITACOrHH---  ■  ■  =s_ 

ir\yo  ^  CO  o  LOiOAr^coco  o-3^-^ 


KA^  CO  CTi  J>0.        rH  ^ 
O  OA  r~       LfA  CJA  ^-  KA  CO  LfA 


CO 


OJ  OJ  VX5  I —  CO  ^  oavx)  co  mvx» 

rH  0-.  t-^.-^J"  ^  CVU)VX)r>-OCriC0CUQ 
\jr,3-      J-  K^if  ho,^  cu  OJ  ^  oJ  ^  -3^ 


LfAVX)  rH  OA  to  C!A  LTvUD  CO  rH  O  CO  rH 
CM  ^-ICArH  C5A^VX)  CO  ^X)  r^A  UA  O 
or —  LX^  CJA  r— VX)  CTA  CO  LfA  CM  Lr>  CM  LfA 

^  H  CDC^\LC^o  rH-=^  km^co^  cm 
UA  CO  I — p^,  ^     rH  rH  oj  o 


r<^co  LfA  r—  r— 


KA  LfA^  CTAVX)  O  t^CTA^  I^A  CM  h- CO 
COrHrHrHCSArHJ-COCOVOr— OJH 
rH  CO  KA  O  CO  CO  ^  CM  KA  CO  NA  CO  CA 

r-^f^i^c3AOvx*vx>  I —     ojvx)  lcavx) 

^CMrHCMK,  HCO-=fOJ^r^C0H 

CM  rH        O  cm  C7A  OJ  r--^  CO  CO  rH 
^  rH  ir\3-  aiCO  O  r^AOOALfAI^CO 
C3A  OA  OJ  CJA  K)  CO  LfAVX)  CO  r<-A  rH  LfA 


vx)  r~--r<AO-=*"i^'^'^00  cocoLfA 

CO  OJ  VX)  ^  -=f  LfAVX)  LOiLfA  t —  CO  C5A  CO 

VX5  vx)  I — vx)  I — vx)  r—^  fvAr — j-vx>vd 


"^X)  r—  CO  C7A  O  rH  CM  KA-=J-  LfAVD  P—  CO  OA 
CO  CM  CM  CM  ^-^^^^^^fA^^^<A^^^n^~^^<A 
OAOAOACiAOACTAOAOACSAcnOACTAOAOA 
r-{r-\t-ir^r-<r-ir-ir-tr-ir-ir-ir-ii-it-i 
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Tatle    6,-  OatsJ  Supply  and  distriliution  in  the  United  States, 

1926-39 


Year 
"beginning 
July  1 


Carry-over,  July  1 


larm    .'  Market  .  Total 


Pro- 
duction 


Total 
supply 


Net 
exports 

u 


Domestic 
disappear- 
ance 


1926 

1927 
192s 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
193^ 
1935 
1936 
1937 
193s 
1939 


1,000      1,000  1,000 
"bushels  "bushels  TDUshels 


227,537 
152,279 
111,S27 

177,  oUs 
iU3,3S5 
16s, 039 
lH2,2S0 

20i|,977 
107, 691 

71,35^ 

2^+6,952 
SS,156 
196,065 
12^,S.77 


2/3S,76s 
17,6g6 

3.33  s 
S,592 

11,02s 
7.525 

10,657 

2S,U30 

23,369 
8,838 

31,^63 
1,9S2 

6,S2,5 
5,69,5 


266, 305 
169,965 
115,165 
185,61^0 

15^,^13 
175,  56U 

152,937 
233.^7 
131,060 

80,192 
278,^15 

90,138 
202, 890 
190, 572 


1,000 
"bushels 

1,152,911 
1,093,221 

1,312,91^ 
1,113,050 
1,27^.  698 
1.123,892 
1,250,955 
733,166 
5^2,306 
1,19^,  90.2 
7S5,  506 
1,161, 612 

1,053, S39 
898,026 


1,000 
"bushel  s 

1,!4-I9,2l6 
1,263,186 

1,^28,079 
1,298,690 

1,^29,111 
1.299,^56 

1,^3,292 

966,573 
673,366 

1,275,09^ 
1,063,921 

l.25i-,750 

1,256,729 
1,088,598 


1,000 
"bushels 

•'i-ll-,988 
9,611 
15,S25 
7, 680 
2,U6I^ 
^,352 
5.333 
1,251 
1/-1^,^98 
1,320 

12,308 
U,087 


1,000 

"bushels 

1,23^,263 
1,138,^10 
l,226,6lU 
1,136,597 
1,251,083 
1,1)42,167 

1,165,152 

83^,262 
607,672 

995,359 
973,039 
1,036,552 
1,062,070 


1/  Oats,  including  oatmeal.      2/  Bradstreet' s  visi'bl-e.      2/  imports. 


f€ft>le  7.-  Corn:    Loan  rate,  price  received  hy  Iowa  farmers, lTovem"ber  I5, 

and  quantity  sealed 


Loan 

:      Nov. 15 

:     Nov.  price 

• ;  Quantity 

Year 

rate 

:  Iowa 

:  of  No.  3  Yg! 

Llo^  sealed 

per  "bushel 

:  farm  price 

:     at  Chicago 

• 
• 

Cents  . 

Cents 

Cents 

Million  "bushels 

193>3^  ; 

^5  ■ 

32 

271 

193^35  ! 

55  ■ 

75 

20 

1935-36 

:         h5  ■ 

48 

62 

193^37  : 

55 

101 

105 

1937-3S 

!          50  ■ 

hi  . 

227 

I93S-39  i 

!          57  ■ 

3^ 

U6 

%J    158,000  hushels.       *                                              ;  • 

22  4 


Table    8, -Barley:  Supply  and  distriMtion  in  the  United  States, 

I92S-39 


Year 
beginning 
1 

J, 

Carry-over 

•  • 

[  Parm    |  Market  ] 

Total  .' 

•t  ro— ■  , 
duct  ion  ', 

X  U  l>  dj. 

supply  \ 

Net 
exports  : 
1  1 

hJ 

Domestic 
disappear- 
ance 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

t "bushels  "bushels  "bushels 

"bushels 

"bushels 

"bushels 

"bushels 

1926 

t     S,730  2/  2,299 

11,029 

166,030 

177,059 

20,512 

1149,961 

1927 

iUb 

6, 5g6 

239,071 

2^5,657 

32,967 

196,169 

192g  . 

3»  ^+07 

10,521 

328,351 

332,872 

62,172 

251,856 

1929  ; 

s,  798 

279. 92U 

30U,  768 

20, 630 

265,729 

1930 

:  11,663 

6,7^6 

is,  ^9 

300,205 

318,61^ 

11,510 

287,267 

1931  J 

13.269 

6, 56g 

19,S37 

199,391 

219,228 

i+,090 

■  205,759 

1932    .  ! 

►  5,939 

3,^ 

9,379 

298,313 

307,692 

9,1423 

268,036 

1933  ! 
Year 

15,  6U6 

1^,  5S7 

30.233 

153,767 

1SU,000 

11,932 

lU2,:809 

"beginning" 

June  1  : 

193^  .  ! 

'  2U,937 

11,322 

36,259 

116,  680 

152,939 

1/-13,^15 

ll|i|,386 

13,S6S 

g,ioo 

21,968 

oc?n  77)1 

7n7  7ko 

ton 

070 

1936  ! 

6^,369 

11,222 

76,191 

1^7,^75 

223,666 

2/-20,815 

217.300 

1937 

1  21,30s 

5,S73 

27,1S1 

220,327 

2U7,50S 

13,031 

197, 665 

193s  ! 

31,565 

5,2i+7 

36,S12 

252,139 

288,951 

12,5^ 

217,781 

1939  ! 

52,09s 

6,  52s 

58, 626 

257,008 

315,  63U 

l/Grain  only.    2/  Bradstreet' s  visi"ble.    ^7  imports 
Tahle    9       All  hay: 


Stocks  on  farms  May  1,  production,  and  total 
supply,  1920-39 


Year  "beginning 
May  1 


Total  stocks 
all  hay  May  1 


Production 


Tame    hay    :  Wild  hay 


Total 
supply 


1.000      tons       1.000    tons      1.000    tons       1.000  tons 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
192U 

1925 
1926 

1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 

1931 
1932 
1933 
193^ 
1935 
I93S 
1937 
193s 
1939 


9,310 
16,361 

9,535 
11,366 
10, 701 

12,725 
9,200 
8,U89 

Il+,15S 

8.673 

9,399 

7. 125 
S,6i43 

10,927 
7,59^ 
U,93^ 

13.72I1 
B,Oi47 

12,65^ 

16,194 


76.1 61+ 

•71,035 
80,790 
75,286 

7S,93^ 
67,331+ 
67,11+2 

83,3^1 
72,196 
76,105 
6i+,oiiO 
66, 561 
n,827 
66,  530 
55,270 
78,138 
63,5^6 


73,1+^9 
80,299 

1/  73,301 


1/ 


15,501+ 
13,786 
111,362 

ll+,132 
12, 520 
11,1+98 
8,883 
Il+.SIO 

11,61+6 

11.175 
10, 691+ 
8,162 

11,920 
8,412 
l+,729 

n,328 
6,850 

9,168 

10,1+1+1+ 

8,911+ 


100,978 
101,182 
IOI+,  687 
100,  781+ 
102,155 
91.557 
85,225 

106, 61+0 

98,000 

95,953 
8i+,l33 
8i+,  1+1+g 
92,390 
85,869 
67,593 
91+,  460 

8U,110 
88,661+ 

103,396 

98,  W9 


1/  Production  as  indicated  on  August  1» 


■  ^ 

CO 

ql 

w 

(D 

-P 

05 

;^ 

.St 

I- 

•  •       •  • 

Q) 

-P. 

•H  ■ 

CO  'to 

s 

P 

-p 

and 

• 

Ui 

0).  CO 

o 


•H 


o 

•rH 

o 


r-- 


CO  CTv  CO 


iH  i-H 

to  CO 


•   •  • 

LTM — 

bo  ^? 


•    •  • 

CO  CO  r~- 


r--  r— 


•  •  • 


1^  H  H 


h-NlTN  rH 

CO  ^  vn. 


CO  CM  CO 


CM  o 


•     •     •  -  X  COVX)  CO 

cr>  (^5.  CO  LTv^ 
r—  CO  I — 


O  rH.^ 
•    •  • 

o  ^  ^ 
CO  CO  r— 


CTv  r-l 
•     •  ■ 

U3  O  O 
h-  CO 


cnJ-  CM 
•  •  • 

h-CO 


rH  rH 

CO  CsOVjD 


hi^  CM 
•    •  • 

CTN  O  CM 

h-co  r— 


•    •  • 

o  o  1^ 
CO  CO  t~— 


•   •  • 

cr>  CO 
r--  r—  r— 


U5  h- 

tO  LOLTN 


O  to  l-f> 
to 


vn  CM  CO 
to  LOv 


O  t^CM 

(J^  r—  ltn 


to  CM  CTn 
tOU3  .=i- 


lo 

CO  LOi^ 


co'^  uS 


in. 


CM  CM  LOi 
rH 


h^-it  -  CM 


to  .c^^ 

CVJ  rH 


rH  r^CM 


to  CM 


to  Lr\cr> 

OJ  CM  1^ 


VX>  CO^ 

cvi 


CO  CVJ"^ 
\S\^  CM 


CO 


to  CO 


g> 

r--  Lo, 


H  D  rH 

K-cr>to 


O  CM  O 

CO  r— 


vx>VD  CT^ 
Lr\  r— 


1^  CM  to 
to  CO 


CM  CM 
to  CTv  CTi 


o  CM  Lr\ 

CO  CTi  CO 


to  cr\cp\ 


r~  CO  CO 


CM  o 

CO  C7^ 


r~  CM  to 

CO  CTvtO 


rH  to  rH        tO  LTn*^ 

Ln„  r—  to  to 


to  rH 


LPvLn  CM 
I —  LO,  CU 


u>  cr\ 


1-^  Q>  CTN 


CO  to  to 


CM  ^  CM 

r-—  1^ 


CM  r—  CO 


vx)  r—  lr^ 


r— r— CM     r— J-      trsr— rH         o>  r— 

I —  LTN  CM       Lr>  LTS^  I —  r—  h—      \£>KD  ^ 


CVJN^CVJ-       rHCT\CM        QLTNOJ  COOLO 
rH  V£)  LOi       CO  f^^X)       3  KO  \r\ 


cMo^K^     CMcnro  vx)cMr^ 

ir\  cvj  rH     irNVOVD      r»- I — i —     ur*  r^CD 


•CM  Q  .Zf  ■      \r\^  CM       r-—  CO  to       Lr>  rH  o 

r~.3-  rH     tototo  tocoi —  coc^^co 


li^  KM^  Cr\r^O  P^r^^-  to  CMVD 
t0r~-CM       COC!>C0       (T^a^tO  vDcor— 


to  cr\  VD  i^MD  to  rH  r—  o  r<A 
io*vOCM     cocr»r—     tocTNto  r-ior^ 


tocMhT^  ^-^c^^L£^  ctni —  cr.  vjdcoJ- 
tor~-CM     totoMD      tococo  to^ 


rHr^LOi  1 —  OrH  CTirH  OJtO^ 

COVX)(vr^       COCTNCO        COtOtO  COtOVX) 


0\KD\S>       -=t-  O  1^       Cr>^  rH        LTN  H 
|>— LTNCM        COCTNtO        tO(jNCr>  tOCTNtO 


CO  to  r—  rH  J"       0\J^  KN      >0D  CO  r— 

J-  CM      tocTito      CQC7Ncr>  r^tocio 


0^^cr^     ltncmctn     r^i^to      r-\^  ^ 

tOLPiKN       tOCT>tO        COCJ^tO  1 —  fcOtO 


FdS-l 
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Table  11.-  Ratios  "between  the  price  of  corn  and  oa.ts  and  the  price  of 

corn  and  harley,  1925-3S  II 


Year 
"beginning' 
Oct. 

!  Oct.: 

• 
• 

Nov*  5 

• 
« 

Dec.  • 

Feb.: 

Mar . : 

^r  •? 

• 
• 

• 

May  : 

• 

June  : 

July  : 

• 

Aog. : 

• 
• 

Sept. 

Corn- 

Oat  s  1/ 

1925  ! 

\  2.2 

2.0 

l.S 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

x  •  1 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

■  1.9' 

X  •  ^ 

2.1 

2.1 

1926 

t  1.9 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

X.J 

1.5 

X.J 

1,6 

1.9 

X  .  ^ 

2,0 

2»2 

2.2 

1927 

\  2.0 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

l.S 

2,6 

192s  1 

2.2 

1  eye 

1.9 

l.S 

l.S 

1  .S 

l.Q 

X  •  J 

l.Q 

X  .  ^ 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2,2 

1929 

J  2.1 

1.9 

l.g 

l.S 

l.S 

l.S 

l.S 

1.9 

X  .  y 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

'  2.5 

1930  ! 

1  2.U 

2.1 

2,0 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

X.J 

2.0 

2.1 

2«3 

2.6 

2.2 

1931  \ 

.  1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

J-  • 

1.1+ 

l.U 

l.U 

X  t  *T 

l.U 

X  •  " 

1.5 

1.7 

2.0 

1.9 

1932 

:  1.6 

1.5 

J.  . 

1.1+ 

l,k 

1.5 

X.J 

1.5 

X.J 

1.7 

l.S 

1.7 

l.U 

l.B 

l.U 

1933 

\  1.1+ 

1.3 

1.3 

l.U 

M  9  ~ 

1.3 

l.U 

X  •  ~ 

l.U 

X  •  ~ 

1.5 

l.U 

1.5 

X  ,  J 

1,6 

'  1.5 

I93I1 

t  1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

Urn    9  \J 

1 .  R 

1 .  R 

1.6 

1.7 

2.0 

2.6 

3.0 
J  .V 

3.0 

J 

1935 
J  J  J 

S  2.7 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

?.l 

C  •  X 

2.1 

C«  X 

2.3 

2.U 

2.5 

2.3 

2,U 

2.U 

1936  ! 

!  2.3 

2.1 

P.O 

1  .Q 

l.Q 

2.0 

P.? 

C  9  C 

2.3 

2.U 

2.8 

3.6- 
J .  w 

3«2 

1937  ! 

:  2.0 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

X.J 

1.9 

X.J 

2.1 

2.2 

2.U 

2.2 

1938  ; 

1.9 

l.S 

l.S 

1.7 

1.7 

1 .7 

X  »  ( 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

Corn-  2/  ' 

"barley  ! 

1,U 

1925  : 

1.1+ 

1.3 

1,2 

1.2 

1.2 

X^d 

1.2 

X  •  U- 

1,2 

1.3 

1.3 

l.U 

1926 

;  1,1+ 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1,1 

1.2 

1»3 

l.U 

l.U 

1927  ! 

!  1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1,7 

1»S 

I92S 

f  1.5 

1.1+ 

1.1+ 

l.U 

1.1+ 

1.5 

1.  5 

1.6 

1.7 

X  »  1 

1.6 

1.7 

l.S 

1929  : 

1.7 

1.5 

1,1+ 

1,1+ 

1.5 

1.1+ 

1.5 

1.5 

1.7 

X  »  I 

1.9 

2.1 

2,0 

1930  : 

2.0 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

x  •  1 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

X  •  I 

"  l.S 

l.S 

l.U 

1931  ! 

.  1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

.9 

.s 

.9 

1.0 

lf2 

IfU 

1,U 

1932  . 

.  1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

l.U 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1933  ! 

;  1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

193I+  ; 

1.0 

1 .0 

1.1 

1.1 

X  9  X 

1 .1 

X  •  X 

X  •  X 

1.3 

1.5 

2.0 

2.3 

2.1 

1935  i 

.  l.S 

1.5 

l.U 

1.1+ 

l.U 

l.U 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

l.U 

1.3 

l»3 

1936  i 

.  It2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

l.U 

1.6 

l.S 

2.0 

l.S 

1-937  ^ 

!  1.1 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

•  l.U 

l.U 

l.U- 

193s  i 

.  1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1/  Bushels  of  oats  1  "bushel  of  corn  will  "buy  on  the  "basis  of  United  Spates  average 


farm  prices. 

2/  Bushels  of  harley  1  "bushel  of  corn  will  "buy  on  the  basis  of  United  States 
average  farm  prices. 
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Table  13  .-Feed  grains:     Weekly  average  price  per  Toushel  of  corn,  oats, 
iDarlej'-,  and  wheat  at  specified  markets  ij 


Week  : 
ended  ' 

Chicago  ! 

Buenos  Aires  Chica.°:o 

tMinneapoli s: Kansas  City 

Ho.  3- 

Yellow  * 

Futures  .  \ 

Futures 

No.  3 

;  Wliite 

.     jjq^  2        5 No.  5  Dark 
:Hard  Winter 

193s  :1939  _ 

.19^8  :19^9 

.19^S  :  19-^9  : 

193s  :19T9 

!193S  :19^9  :193S  :19"^9 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

High  2/: 

61 

53 

62 

53 

8S 

65 

•  UU  . 

3^4 

35 

83 

Low  2/  : 

52  ' 

h2 

51  • 

•IK) 

55  - 

23  . 
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U5 

61 

May  May 

Msr. 

Mar. 

Jan.  1', 

53 

62 

53 

86 

65 

33 

31 

78 

lU: 

59 

52 

61 

53 

88 

63 

3'+ 
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80 

61  , 

May 

60 

3^ 
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■  59 

51  • 

.  52 

65 

31 

82 

2S: 

58 

50 

60 

52 

6U 

5S 

33 

30 

82 

Fe"b.  hi 

57 

U9 

59 

51 

65 

57  • 

33 

30 

82 

11: 

57 

Ug 

60 

J+9 

65 

5U 

33 

30 

82 

65 

May 

18: 

57 

.  60 

5^9 

U6 

33 

30 

82 

253 

57 

J48 

60 

50 

66 

U7 

33 

31 

S3 

Mar.  U: 

57 

^7 

59 

H9 

66 

U7 

33 

31 

SI 

■  11: 

57 

i|8 

59 

^9 

6U 

U7 

32 

30 

73 

18: 

57 

!^7 

59 

Ug 

6U 

U7 

32 

31 

77 

25! 

58 

^7 

60 

US 

6U 

Us  . 

32 

Si 

7U 

Apr.  1: 

59 

61 

US 

65 

Us 

32 

31 

77 

81 

59- 

U7 

.  60 

,.^7 

6U 

U7 

30 

31 

72 

15! 

59 

U8 

60 

U8 

6U 

Us 

32 

31- 

73 

22! 

5S 

50 

60 
July 

U9 
July 

66 

June 

U9 
June 

32 

33 

72 

29^ 

5S 

50 

60 

50 

65 

U9 

30 

33 

70 

May  6: 

■  58 

51 

59 

51 

65 

U9 

29 

33 

73 

13; 

.  59 

52 

59 

52 

6U 

U9 

30 

35 

72 

July 

July 

66 

20! 

'  59 

52 

59 

51 

65 

us 

30 

33 

27" 

•  57 

52 

57 

51 

62 

28 

35 

63 

June  3" 

:  55 

52 

56 

51 

59 

U9 

28  ■ 

35 

57 

10 

:  57 

52 

57 

51 

59  ■ 

50 

28 

35 

58 

17 

:  58 

51 

57 

50 

61 

51 

2S 

35 

57 

Sept. 

Sept 

.  Sept. 

57 

2h 

!  57 

.  51 

59 

50 

61 

50 

29 

33 

July  1 

!  56 

^9 

59 

U9 

62 

50 

2S 

32 

3S 

8 

:  58 

^9 

59 

U9 

62 

50 

2S 

•^1 

56 

15 

:  60 

61 

U6 

62 

U7 

28 

30 

5U 

Sept . 

26 

22 

:  59 

U2 

59 

^3 

62 

uu 

28 

50 

29 

:  58 

57 

UO 

61 

U5 

2U 

27 

U6 

Aug.  5 

:  56 

55 

U2 

59 

U7 

2U 

29 

U7 

12 

:  52 

51 

}^ 

55 

U7 

23 

29 

U5 

19 

:  5U 

52 

1+3 

55 

U7 

2U 

31 

U5 

57 

103 

8U 

Ui 

62 

63 

5U 

98 

72 

5U 

103 

70 

5U 

100 

70 

55 

93 

71 

R7 
Dl 

70 

5^ 

98 

70 

5U 

97 

69 

Q7 

7X 

53 

95 

73 

53 

91 

72 

5U 

S5 

70 

53 

89 

71 

53 

85 

7U 

sU 

7U 

51 

ss 

7^ 

53 

89 

7U 

51 

SI 

11 

54 

oi 

7Q 

53 

su 

11 

5U 

S3 

13 

57 

75 

79 

'57 

7^ 

8U 

55 

70 

11 

5H 

SO 

78 

50 

7S 

72 

50 

82 

70 

U7 

66 

68 

UU 

66 

66 

Ul 

67 

69 

uu 

66 

U6 

6U 

2/62 

U6 

63 

2/6U 

UU 

62 

^63  ._. 

l/Cash  prices  are  weighted  averages  of  reported  sales; 
averages  of  daily  quotations.  2/For  period  January  1  to 
^  Sample  g;rade  Dark  Hard  Winter. 
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Handle  15»-  Corni     Area  seeded,  area  harvested,  and  production  in  Argentina, 
1927  '*39>  with  exports  during  the  following  season 


Year    of  ! 

Area 

i :  Area 

• 
• 

.  Production 

• 

!  E.icports  during 

harvp  st 

1  seeded  1/ 

»     har  ve  st  ed 

t following  season  2/ 

:  1 , 000    acre  s 

1,000  acres 

1,000  "bushels    1,000  "bushels 

1927  5 

10,599 

9,060 

^20.2^4-2 

229.2'^^ 

192g 

r  10,739 

^,999 

^11. ^97 

2U6,  2U0 

1929  ! 

11,831 

9,026 

pt;p.  ling 

209.  "^^2 

19^0 

•'■  13,955 

■  ,  1.0,1+2S  . 

220,, 617  , 

,     ,  206,  U2I 

1931 

\  13,776 

11,577 

.  Ui9,66i 

3S7,759 

1932  J 

14,  U6s 

9.51s 

299,329 

250,712 

1933           ■  ! 

.   ■  1^,539 

9,373 

267,761 

209,37s 

193^ 

16,096 

10,161 

256,913 

209,5^1 

1935    .  . 

!  ■     .17,36g  . 

1^,091  . 

.  ^     J+51,9^43  , 

311, S2 2 

1936 

!  ig,S5^ 

•     12, 650 

395.69^ 

352,316 

1937  ! 

'  15.973 

11.929 

359,615 

■  270,027 

193s 

15,31s 

7,30s 

17^,163 

115.521 

1939 

t  13,096 

S,65S 

202  ,7^5 

ll  7^,-9 6U 

1/  During  the  fall  of  the  preceding  year.    Tj  April  -  March,  2/  April  1  -Jb.g»]  5.v 


Taile  16.-  United  States::  Imports  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley  hy 

countries,  1933-3^  to  193S-39 


193^37 


1937-3S 


193S-39 


Coujitry    of    »  July-June 

origin       :    193^35    •    1935-36  : 

:  Bushels  Bushels 
CORN:  : 

Argentina  ...:  12,07^,707  26,915,  602 

Canada  ......:  1,037,235  3,607,017 

Mexico  :  5,673,203  115,379 

Cuba   lU,710  707 

Dominican  : 

Republic  ...:  207,1+10  191,710 

Rumania  :  5US,090  1,22U 

Yugoslavia  ..:  120,532  0 
Other  coun-  : 

tries....,..:  690,577  ^52.771  

■     Total.. 20, )+27,o6U  3i,22U,Ui6   77. 97^, 060  i/3^, ^39, sUi  396,733 

OATS:      ■  : 

Camad-a  ......:    l,63U,.9lW  65,932 

Argentina  ...i  13,-^3,929  30,03^ 
Other  countries.    555»306  1,6^7 

'  Total  15,611^,175  97,613  

BARLEY:    ■"  : 
Caoiada  :    9,^+99,296       6^2,3^9  a6,o6o,2U7 

Other  countries  1,^72,229  5,725   '  1.029.  7S_6 

Total  ...:  10,973,125        6U2,07^  17.150,633 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Fpreign  and 
l/Most  of  this  corn  was  imported  during  the  period 
the  harvesting  of  the  1937  domestic  crop. 


Bushel  s 

69,1^2,3^9 
6,260,126 

12U,  9^3 

45,722 

530,366 
0 

116,632 


Bushel  s 

29,199,121 
1,206,507 
132 

22,7^7 

360,269 
lU2,222 
1+50,020 


1,433,916  3,01+6,211 


Bushel s 

67,21+5 
1,006 
0 

122,422 

11+6,060 
0 
0 

0 


65.115 
2,  500 
22,046 


.4.,  336 
0 

6,  7S3 


972, 622 

0 

36,262 


1-55,661     -       11,119  1.002.224 


1,222,294 
1,222 


322,143 

64 


1,290,176  322,207 


Domestic  Commerce. 
July- September,  before 
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Table  IS,-  Feed  grains:  Acreage  in  specified  countries, 

I93&-39 


Crop  Tdj 
countries  reported 
 m  19^9 


CORN 


1939 


^Percent  age 
:1939  is 
;of  19^8 


United  States 
Canada   


93.020 


93*7^1 

166 


91.792 
ISO 


Ozecho Slovakia  2/.  , . .: 

France  •  ,  

Germany  

Italy    6/..,..,,,.....  •  "^3,23 


1,000 
acres 

■90,73^ 
ly  1S6 


Percent 

9S.S 
103.3 


211         239     3/  22    2/      23  IOI1.5 

shk  S5U  Eki  Sin  96.  s 
hJ  352   U/  255+  5/   255  7^t3 


1.^53 


Bulgaria  ...«..«  : 

Hungary  :     2,  SIQ 

Ihirope,  6  countries  .,-  ;  9,l'oS" 

Algeria  ,  :~  i5~ 

Tunisia  ;  , lj.L|.; 


3,167  3,316  3»1S^  96.0 
1V6S5  •  1,731  •  1,527  32,2 
2,95^    2,901      3,151     log.  6 


9,153  9,15^ 


16 

.67. 


15 

k2" 


62 


Total,  10  countries  ;  102.350  103,1^3  101,183  .99>952 

Estimated  Northern  Hemi sphere; 

total   ;172.  700.  172,800-  I70,  500 

OiTS  :"    '  ~- 

United  States  !  33.370  .35,256   35,^77'  33.57^ 

Canada.  :  13,288    I3, 0U8  "  13,010  l/l  2, 701 


Europe,  19  countries  20,105 

Africa,  k  countries  :  8,237 

Asia,.  .2  countries  :  2,584 


20,299  18,5^9 
9,691  8,092 
•  2,36^ 


2,395 


fotal,  27  countries  :  ^3,736 

Estimated  Northern  Hemisphere: 


total 


:  107,  500  1P8,  S00  110,700 


97.2 


106.7 
1U7.6 


98.8 


9H»6 

97.6 

30,908  103.1 
7U6  111.3 


79,1^9     77,929  98.5 


Europe,  I7  countries   i  31,171    31,307  29,992 

Africa,  3  coimtries  ,.:  '     615.       "673  67O 

Total,  22  countries  ..:  ■  78,  W"  80,28U   

Estimated  Northern  Hemispheres 

total  :  135, 100  135,300  132.900  ' 

BiSLEY  ;  •  •  •    -  ^ 

United  States  :     8,372      9,968  10,513      12,5^6  II9.3 

Canada  :     k.k^E      U,331  Kh'-jk  ij  k,^20     101. 5 


18,i+3S  9^,3 
9,5^9  112»0 
2,32s  99.7 


116,653  ■^^,003-  107. 8 


Compiled  from  official  estimates  received  up, to  August-  23« 
1/  May  intentions  to  plant..  \ 
2/  Crop  grown  alone.  ,    .  .   '     '  _ 

y  Bohemia  and  Moravia  only.        kj  Including  Austria.    ^  Including  Austria 
and  Sudetenland.        6/  Spring  crop,  vfliich  usually  compri  ses  about  90  percent 
of  the  total. 
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Table  Feed  grains:    Production  in  specified  coimtries,  1936-39 


Crop  "by 

• 

;  1936 

• 

i  '.Percentage 

countries  reported 

i  1937 

J  193s 

*.    1939      :  1939  is 

in  1939 

* 

« 

:               :  of  19"^S 

1,000 
Tpushels 


coim 


1,000 
"bushel  s 


1,000 
"bushels 


1,000 
iDushel  s 


United  States  :1, 507,089  2,651,28^  2,5^2,238  2,i+59,SSS 

Hungary  :    102,085     108, 6o6'     lOU,  799       9S,  502 

Manchuria  :  82.6U0       88.169     102.396  118,537 

Total,  3  countries  . . .  rl.  6Q1,  glU  2.8^8.059  2,7^9.^33  2.676,927 
Estimated  Northern  : 

Hemisphere  total  >...:  3*1^7,000  U.  278.000  ^.155, 000-   

OATS  : 
United  States  :     785,  506  I,l6l,6l2  1,053,839  093,026^ 


Percent 

96.8 
9U.O 
115«8 


Canada  :  288.764 


England  and  Wales  ;  75,  60O 

Finland   ^7,707 

Greece  :  6,502 

Italy  ..I  32,952 

Luxem'burg   2,605 

Poland   181,886 

Spain  :  38,071 

Switzerland   1»375 

Bulgaria  ,  :  9,368 

Hungary  ;  18,0^4-9 

Rumania   58.362 

Total,  11  European  : 

countries  :  U72.U77      ^7.758      U5U.050      U82.107  106.2 


285.220- 
65,660 
50,121 
9,254 
U2,  696 
2,692 
161,  UlO 
10,221 

1.653 
10,094 

18,629 
3 '7. 328 


394, 593  1/427,170 


74, 830 
56, 286 
10,505 
43,3^1' 

2, 864 
183,014 
22,0^40 
■I.7H7 

6,137 
21,382 
31.904 


74,060 
46,710 
11,230 
40,430 
2,756 
19  s,  4i  4 

32,511 
1,722 
8,810 
24,127 
'^1.337 


85-2 
108*3 


99.0 
83.0 
106.9 

93.3 
96.2 
108.4 

147.5 
98.6 
143.6 
112.8 
129.6 


•Algeria  .,  .,;  12,090 

Morocco   :  1,328 

Tunisia   689 

Total,  3  toican  : 
countries  ;      14.107       14.246       15.752       21.082  133.8 


9,5b5 
2,71s 
1.963 


10,892 
3.275 


13.779 
5.236 
2.067 


126.5 

159.9 
130.4 


Total,  16  countries  ..;1. 560.854  1.868.836  1.918.234  1..828.385 
Estimated  Northern  S 

Hemisphere  total  3, 933,000  4,318,000  4,  498,000   

BARLEY  '  : 


9'?.3 


United  States  .,:    147,475  220,327 

Canada  :       71,922  83,12-4 


England  and  Wales  30,940 


Finland 
G-reece  *•..........•..,•,: 

Italy  

LuzemlDur  g  ; 

Poland  

Spain  : 

Switzerland  ..: 

Bulgaria  

Hungary  : 

Rumania  

Total,  11  Eiiropean 
countries  : 


8,506 
7,05s 
8,S45 
134 
64,365 
7S. 521 
.322 
14,309 
30,237 
7^031 


26,8.80 
8,082 
11,064 
10,716 
124 
62,  620 
36,215 
3S7 

15,152 
25,579 

42.127 


252,139  257,008  101.9 
102.242    1/109,380  107.0 


37,473 
9,1^ 
11.276 
11,336 

l4o 
62,9S4 
32.456 

423 
16,294 
33,252 
38,223 


3^,  627 
7.165 
10,05s 
11,269 
138 

67.975 
64, 29s 
413 
15,332 
3b,0b8 
^7.995 


92.4 
78.4 
89.2 
99.0 
98.6 

107.9 
198.1 
97.6 
94.1 
IOS.5 
151  i>7 


317.768      238.946      253.047      305.338  120.7 

Continued  - 
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Table  19.-  Feed  grains:  Production  in  specified  countries,  193^-39 

Cont'd 


Crop  T3y 

:    1936  : 

; 

: 

. .  sPercentage 

countries  reported 

1937  : 

1938  ' 

1939  ■  • 

1939  is 

in  1939^ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

: 

: 

• 

of  1933 

:    1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bushels 

"bushels 

bushel s 

"bushel  s 

Percent 

BARLEY  CONT'D 

• 
• 

Al  £J*PT*n  n    _  _  _  _     ^  _  _     _  ,  _  _ 

PQ  U7Q 

of,  f,lisi 

H-O,  ^y\J 

1  7k  1 

10, 57^ 

10, 6g6 

:  70,106 

U9.g67 

Q7  ihf) 

9,is6 

-   7.  SOS 

lb,  070 

205.9 

loijaj.,  H-  iiirican 

• 

35,031 

95,009 

171.1^7 

180.1 

67,119 

51,100 

61,072 

119.5 

72.3^^7 

6U,lg6 

7^,  ^37 

116.0 

Total,  2  Asiatic 

• 

139,^66 

■115.236 

135.509 

117.5 

Total,  19  countries  . 

766,  ^50^ 

766,  ggU 

317,723 

973,372 

119.6 

Estimated  Northern 

• 

2,OS7,000  2,282,000 

Compiled  from  official 
1/  Estimated  "by  the  Int 


sources,  from  data  received  up  to  Aoguat  2^« 
ernational  Institute  of  Ac=rric''alture. 


Table  20.-.  J'eed  grains:     1939  production  in  specified  countries,  with 
comparisons  for  earlier  years,  expressed  in  short  tons 


Feed  grains  in      :  ,: 

:  Percentage 

coimtries    reported  :      1936  ! 

1937  ; 

193'S  : 

1939 

:    1939  is 

for  1939              :  : 

:    of  1933 

:    1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000 

: short  tons  short  tons  short  tons  short  tons 


United  States:  : 

Corn  : 

Oats   : 

Barley  : 

Tot,3l   ', 

European  countries:  : 

Corn  ..; 

Oats   : 

Barley  *•*•. 

Total  ...: 

Africaji  countries:  : 

Corn  1/   : 

Oats   : 

Barley  : 

Totc?l   :' 

Total  of  coixntries  : 
reported  in  1939^  S 

Corn  .: 

Oats    2/  .: 

Barley   :, 

Total   : 


Percent 

96.3 
35. 2 

  101.9 

53.305         93.200         9U.095  ''       89. '413  95.0 


U2,193 
12, 563 


IS,  536 

5,233 


71.133 
16,361 

6,051 


68.377 
lU,36g 
6,  if 


2,353 
7,560 
7,626 


13. OU^ 


3.0^1 
6,52U 
5.735 


2,93^ 
7.265 

6,073 


2,753 
7.71^ 
7,323 


9)4.0 
106.2 
120.7 


15.300 


16.272         17.800       109. U 


2.31^ 

226 
_2J22_ 


2,U69 

223 
2,0^1 


2,367 
252 
2,2S0 


5.272 


"^733 


5.399 


3.319 


115.S 

130.1 


IU3.3 


'+7.37I 
2U,97U 

13,396 


79,7^6 
29,901 
18.M05 


76,931+ 
30,  692 
i9.625 


7^.95^ 
29,25^ 
23,U31 


97.^ 

95.1 
119.6 


90,7^1       128,052      127,301      127.639  100.3 


Compiled  from  official  sources, 

Manchuria.  No  African/countries  reported.  2/  Includes  production  in  Canada. 
^  Includes  production  in  Cajiada  ajid  in  the  Asiatic  coui-.tries  reported. 
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Hsvisions  of  and  additions  to  ta"bles  published  in  "The  Feed  Grain  Situation" 


of  March 


Page  18.  Tahle  .6. 


27,  1939 


Corn:    Wet-process  grindings 
(1,000  "bushels) 

'.  :  '  1939 


5.797 


Ja.n.  Feh,  Mar. 

6,3^0  5; 25b  5>780 

Page  20.  Tahle  g. 

Cottonsf-.f  d  cake  and  illegal  (l  ,000  ton?) 


J  an,  -Mar. 
567.8 


Apr. -June 


,5^6.9 

Linseed  cake  and  mfeal  (1,000  tons) 

■■.1939. 

Jan."M;?.r.  "  j!L-pr;-June 
56.  S  :  ;U3.l4 

Soybean  cake. and  meal  (1,000  tons) 
.  1939 


Jan. -Mar. 
303.8 


Apr. -June 
255.6, 


Pag:e  21.  Table  9. 


May 
6,510 


Jan.  JVb. 
359.9     33^.1  37^.8 


Wheat  millfeeds:      (1,000  short  tons) 
-    - :1938  ; 
Mar.  ■  A^r.  •  Mav 


June 


5,9^5 


3^.6 


3^1.8 


June '.  .  Total  (1937-38) 
373.2:  ■  ■    :  1+,U92.8 


372.3 

Jan. 

380,5 


392.2 


Sept. 

U09-.0 


1938 

Qct, 


Peb,  Mar. 
350.8  U13.8 


U15.5  ■ 

,1939 
Apr.  May 


Nov. 
388.1 


Dfcc. 
"  371.3 


377.6 


^16.5 


June       Total  (1938-39) 
U15.0  ^',702*6 

Continued  « 
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Pa^e  22.  Table  10. 

Acreage  for 
harvest 
1,000  acros 

1939  57,^01 
E-tg«.    2h,  T&hlQ  13, 
Mar, 


-  35  - 

Continued  - 


Yield 
Tons 

1.27 


Production  por 
Production       animal  unit 


1,000  tons 


73,301 


1939 


1939 


1939 


1939 


15.6 


21.7 


27.7 


6.0U 


Apr.  May  June 

Hog- corn  ratio 


lh.2    '             13.0  12.h 

f-corn  ratio  - 

20.6                 lg.9  IS.O 

Butterf at-f etr^d  ratio 

25. S                  2U.2  2h.k 

■   Pdcd-cgg  ratio 

6.50              7.02  7.05 


Tons 


.93 


12.3 


19.^ 


26.2 


6.11 


Revisions  of  and  additions  to  taldes  pulilishr.d  in  "Tb.e  Ffie-d  Grain  Situation" 

of  Dc;cernl3t.r  28 ,  I^JS. 


Page  26.  TaMc-^  13. 


193s 
Dec. 


Corn:     Recei-ots  (1,000  bu.shels) 

1939 

Jan.  Pt."b.  Mar.  Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


20,379  1^,355       10,731        12,939   12,633     20,^91   17.^32  ii»750 

P?.age  26.  TaJole.  lU. 


Corn:     SMT)mt.nts  (1,000  'bushols) 
193s  '  1939 

Dfcc,  Jan.  Ft.!).  Mar.  Apr, 


May         June  July 


10,51^  B,953  5.129 

Page  27.  T9-M0  15. 


,652        g,S55     19.639    17.^^2  13,560 


1932 

D€.C. 

5,79^ 


Oats:     Receipts  (1,000  'bushels) 

1939 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr. 


May 


June  July 


6,269      U.293  5,730  k,kk2      5,97^      ^.579  6,959 

Total  July  193^  -  June  1939  92,595 


Continued  - 
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Continued 

Pago  27.  TaMe  Id. 

Oats;     Shipments    (1,000  "bushels) 

193s  1939 

Dec,  Jan.  le.'b.  Mar,  Apr,  May 

6,03^       5.S30  3»8^      6,302        5,790  S,7S9 

Total     July  193S  -  Jum-.  I939  72,573 

Page  UO.  TaM.-:  ^0. 

Prices  r€.cei^rt"'d  "by  farmr-rs  (cc.nts) 

1938  1939 
Dae,  Jan.  Fe'b.  Mar,  Apr,  May 

Corn 

U3.I               ^45.1          '    ^3.9  U5.U          Us, 3 

Oats 

2k,k                26.3              26.2         26.9  27. H  29.5 

Barley • 

36.5               38,0              37.6         3S.O  37.9  39.2 


V 


